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Surprise Hot Spots for ’79 


According to Jackson W. Goss, president of Tiger Investors 
Mortgage Insurance Co., Boston, Boise, Idaho, Naples, Fla. and 
Greensboro, N.C., are among the surprise locations on a list of 
the ten most active homebuilding areas for 1979. Compiled by 
lenders, mortgage bankers, builders, realtors, and Tiger’s 
national sales force from building permits and applications for 
construction and mortgage funds, the list is made up of 
communities that will show the largest percentage increases in 
new housing starts in 1979. In addition to Boise, Naples, and 
Greensboro, the complete list includes Ontario-Pomona- 
Riverside, Calif.; Allentown-Bethlehem, Penn.; Austin, Texas; 
Johnson City, Tenn.; Norfolk-Newport News, Va.; Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; and Tucson, Ariz. Goss noted that the Ontario- 
Pomona-Riverside area is the only repeat from last year’s top ten. 
He said: **There are nine surprises, with job opportunities playing 
an important role in most of the hot housing areas. For example, 
major energy-related industries moving to the Johnson City area 
will boom this area into the top ten.’’ The market survey indicated 
the detached single-family home will be the most sought after in 
1979. 


National Committee for Urban Recreation 


In an effort to ease the plight of urban parks, many of which are 
now ravaged by overuse, vandalism, and shortages of space and 
funds, a new National Committee for Urban Recreation has been 
formed. The committee is comprised of such diverse groups as 
the National Urban Coalition, the National Association of 
Counties, the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, the National Audubon Society, the Sierra Club, 
the American Federation of State, County and Municipal 
Employees, and the National Parks and Conservation 
Association. The committee will monitor implementation of the 
new Federal urban park and recreation recovery program, which 
provides 70 to 85 percent Federal support for park programs if 
States allocate 15 percent of the funds. In addition, they will seek 
increased public and private support for recreation in distressed 
urban areas and encourage diverse interest groups to participate at 
all levels of recreation decisionmaking for urban parks. Also, the 
group will promote policy changes in the Federal Departments of 
Defense, Transportation, HEW, and HUD for programs to better 
serve recreation needs. The Urban Environment Foundation in 
Washington, D.C., will serve as committee headquarters. 


HUD Launches Water Conservation Effort 


In the face of increasing public concern about the rising costs and 
shortages of water supplies, HUD has announced a water 
conservation research project designed to eventually reduce the 


use of water in the home. Specifically, the research will involve 
carrying out laboratory procedures for evaluating plumbing 
products now used in homes and will include data gathering and 
analysis. While the consumer will benefit most, the research will 
be useful to homebuilders, architects, designers, plumbing 
equipment manufacturers, and State and local code officials. The 
findings will be used to make recommendations for designers and 
manufacturers of plumbing fixtures, fittings, and appliances that 
conserve water. The National Bureau of Standards, with an initial 
funding of $550,000, will develop the data along with Stevens 
Institute’s Davidson Research Laboratories in Hoboken, New 
Jersey. The project is part of a water conservation program 
developed by HUD in 1978; it also supplements a water 
conservation program requested by President Carter for assisted 
housing programs administered by HUD and other Federal 
agencies. In announcing the project, Secretary Harris said: **We 
must make every effort to conserve our valuable natural resources 
if there is to be a sufficient supply for future generations. This 
project is part of the administration’s effort to assure that 
supply.’ 


Wind Power Test Site 


The island of Oahu, Hawaii, is the site for a 200-kilowatt wind 
turbine to be built next year under a Department of Energy 
program designed to test wind power as an alternative energy 
source. The site for the turbine — the fourth of its kind — was 
selected from among 65 proposed by utility companies across the 
Nation. Other such machines are being installed or tested at Block 
Island, R.I.; Clayton, N.M.; and the island of Culebra, Puerto 
Rico. 


Toll Free Number Provides Flood Insurance Information 
U.S. residents living in areas outside the continental United 
States can now telephone, toll free, for consumer information on 
HUD’s National Flood Insurance Program. Residents in Puerto 
Rico,Alaska, Hawaii, and the Virgin Islands can call 
800-424-9080 between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m., EST, Monday through 
Friday. The toll free line for all other States is 800-424-8872. 
Residents in the District of Columbia and the Washington 
metropolitan area should call 472-2381. The National Flood 
Insurance Program, created by Congress in 1968, makes flood 
insurance available at reasonable prices to residents and property 
owners in flood prone communities. Under the program, property 
owners can insure homes, businesses, and contents for as little as 
25 cents per $100 coverage. Tenants can insure their personal 
belongings. Over 1.4 billion policies are now in force 
representing over $49 billion in insurance coverage. 
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2 ‘Afro-American Heritage — A Continuing Evolution’ — 


In remarks opening the observance of Afro-American 
History Month at HUD, Secretary Patricia Roberts Harris 
called for ‘The realization of the promise of the 
Constitution for all Americans. . . *” 


Overcoming the Dual Housing Market through 
Affirmative Marketing — In this article, first published in 
November 1978, the causes and effects of segregated 
housing patterns are analyzed. 


We’re Number One. . . and Still Trying — HUD is 
recognized as having one of the most efficient complaint- 
handling systems among Federal Departments. The 
components of this system are described in this issue of 
Challenge! 


Federal Assistance for Communities Affected by 
Defense Realignments 


Minnesota — Where the Grassroots Approach Works 


Gordon’s Alley 
Fair Housing Laws — What’s the Story in Miami? 


A New Source of Recruits for Resident Management 
Positions 
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Sinaia: caret nnd 


by Secretary Patricia Roberts Harris 


April marks the 11th anniversary of the 
National Fair Housing Law, Title VIII of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1968, which was 
signed on April 11, 1968 by President 
Johnson. To commemorate its 
enactment, Challenge! considers it more 
than fitting to include in this issue the 
statement which HUD Secretary Patricia 
Roberts Harris delivered on February 5, 
1979 at HUD’ s Second Annual Opening 
Day Ceremony in commemoration of 
Afro-American History Month. Judge A. 
Leon Higginbotham, Jr., Circuit Judge, 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit gave the keynote address. 


Judge Higginbotham, distinguished 
guests, members of the HUD family, I 
am pleased to welcome you to this 
opening ceremony of HUD’s second 
annual observance of Afro-American 
History Month. 

Our theme this year is ** Afro-American 


Heritage — A Continuing Evolution.” I 
would like to suggest that the evolution 


addressed in that theme is a bilateral 
one — that it is unfolding along two 
distinct and separate paths. 


On one path, we black Americans have 
been part of the larger drama of 
American History. We have been 
involved everywhere in America’s 
development and we have contributed in 
many important ways to the culture that 
has shaped and defined the national 
American character. 


Our contributions on this first path have 
been of two kinds: those that helped 
create, reinforce and at the same time 
draw from the overall patterns of 
American history; and those which bear 
the distinct imprint of the Afro- 
American’s African heritage. Of the 
first, we can say literally that much of 
this country was built by black backs. Of 
the second, who can imagine this society 
without the African-based jazz, blues, 
swing, and the special tonality of black 
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spirituals. Both kinds of contributions 
cut across the spectrum of American life 
and thought and make the United States 
unique. In the arts, the sciences, 
government, business, education and the 
professions, the Afro-American’s role 
and contributions have been many. 


Nonetheless, this society still maintains 
the racist distinctions that permitted 
black slavery to exist for so long. As a 
result, black Americans have been 
forced to use our treasure, our time, our 
energy and our intellect to continue the 
struggle for equality of opportunity, 
justice, and personal freedom. This path 
has been the controlling reality of our 
evolving heritage since the first Afro- 
Americans set foot on this continent. 


It is the path to which the President 
referred in the State of the Union address 
only a few evenings ago when he said: 
‘*The Civil Rights Revolution freed all 


Americans. . . but its full promise 
remains unrealized.” 


To commemorate Afro-American 
History Month the Department is 


publishing the third volume in a series of 
reports examining housing conditions in 
America. Titled *‘How Well Are We 
Housed — Blacks,”’ the report contains 
findings that can only be called 
shocking. 


The report indicates that housing for 
blacks is more than twice as often 
physically flawed as is the housing of the 
total population. To live in adequate 
accommodations, a black household 
must spend a larger proportion of its 
income on housing than the average 
family. 


More heavily urbanized than the total 
population, blacks are often clustered in 
the central cities, where housing stock is 
aging. Almost everywhere in the 
country, the neighborhoods and housing 
choices of blacks remain more restricted 
than those of whites. 


In an earlier report in this series, we 
learned that U.S. Hispanics live in 


Secretary Patricia Roberts Harris speaks 
at opening ceremonies marking Afro- 
American History Month at HUD. 


LEFT: Judge Higginbotham. 


RIGHT: Dr. Benjamin Quarles was a 
guest lecturer during observance of Afro- 
American History Month at HUD. Dr. 
Quarles is Professor Emeritus of History, 
Morgan State University, Baltimore, Md. 


housing nearly twice as often physically 
flawed as the housing for the Nation as a 
whole. In the current volume, we find 
that more than a fifth of all housing 
occupied by black households is 
physically deficient. 


Afro-American History Month is a 
time — justifiably — of commemoration. 
But this would be a hollow 
commemoration, indeed, if it did not 
make reference to this other path along 
which our heritage as members of 
American society evolves, a path which 
forces us to fight for rights that white 
Americans take for granted, and today 
assume are available to black 
Americans. 


It would be a meaningless 
commemoration if we did not — all of 
us — resolve to change the course of this 
second path and redirect it toward the 
achievement of the full measure of 
freedom, equality of opportunity and 
total enfranchisement for Afro- 
Americans — the realization of the 
promise of the Constitution for all 
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Secretary Harris shakes hands with 
keynote speaker A. Leon Higginbotham, 


Jr. In the center of the photo is Robert C. 


Weaver, first Secretary of HUD. 


Americans, including those with black 
ancestors. 


The insuring of equal opportunity has 
been a keystone of this administration 
since the President’s first minutes in 
office. The pledge expressed in his 
Inaugural Address has been 
implemented during our first two years: 


-- The President called for, and has 
achieved, reorganization of the scattered 
Federal programs for enforcement of 
equal employment laws. 

-- For the first time in history the White 
House has been placed under the 
provisions of Title VII, which prohibits 
discrimination in employment. 

-- The President has given new power to 
enforce affirmative action programs of 
Federal contractors to the Office of 
Federal Contract Compliance. 

-- The Civil Service Commission has 
been completely reorganized to operate 
more fairly and more efficiently. 


Challenge! 


In housing and urban development we 
have launched new programs and 
revamped existing programs to broaden 
access to decent housing for minorities 
and women. 


We have put teeth into the equal 
opportunity provisions of the 
Community Development Block Grant 
(CDBG) program. Now we are holding 
cities repsonsible for the ways they spend 
CDBG funds to assure that low-income 
and minority residents are not, as in the 
past, deprived of the benefits of these 
programs. 


We pledge improvement in the next year 
of the implementation of all our fair 
housing, equal opportunity 
responsibilities. 


We cannot ignore the reality of a 
circumstance under which Afro- 
Americans continue to make vital, 
essential contributions to the 
development of an American way of life 
and are still denied full participation in 
that way of life. 


This is the unfinished job which the 
President referred to in his State of the 
Union Address when he said: **I will 
continue to work with all my strength for 
equal opportunity for all 

Americans — and for affirmative action 
for those who carry the extra burden of 
past denial of equal opportunity.” 


Those of us in the HUD family are ina 
unique position to do something about 
this unfinished American business — this 
bilateral divergence in the evolving 
Afro-American heritage. We can make a 
difference in the vital area of housing 
equality by working to fulfill the goal of a 
decent home in a suitable environment 
for every American. 


We have made strides toward this goal 
during the past two years. I invite you — I 
urge you — to join me today in a pledge 
to continue these efforts and to renew the 
spirit of fairness and justice that has 
fueled them thus far. 








**President Carter and I recognize that urban areas have tremen- 
dous opportunities and we are prepared to join in a new partner- 
ship with State and local governments to strengthen their eco- 
nomic bases, eliminate blight and build a better future for all 
their citizens. The $557 million invested in these 30 projects 
proves that private business and industry also recognize these 
Opportunities and are prepared to join in the partnership.”’ 


HUD Secretary Patricia Roberts Harris 


announcing first quarter ’79 Urban Development 
Action Grants, Jan. 4, 1979 


‘*A large proportion of today’s home buyers are feeding infla- 
tion with speculative purchases. Those people who rely on infla- 
tion to make their investment worth more while reducing the real 
cost of their mortgage payments are dangerously vulnerable to 
economic contraction. The home purchaser who overreaches in 
the expectation of inflation can be badly hurt if home values or 
incomes decline instead. These conditions can magnify a small 
scale readjustment in the national economy into a massive reces- 
sion in housing... . ”’ 


Lawrence B. Simons, HUD Assistant Secretary 
for Housing, Federal Housing Commissioner, 
speaking to the convention of the 

National Association of Home Builders, 

Las Vegas, Nevada 


‘The 33.3 billion budget, while reflecting the President’s desire 
to reduce the Federal deficit, represents a firm commitment by 
the President and this administration to the revitalization of our 
Nation’s urban areas and the provision of decent housing for all 
of its citizens. It is obvious that HUD faces a challenge in 
1980 — a challenge to every HUD employee to increase effi- 
ciency and to make our housing and community development 
programs work better.”’ 


HUD Secretary Patricia Roberts Harris 
announcing the HUD fiscai year 1980 
budget, Jan. 22, 1979 


**In all the research we have done over the past eight to ten 


years, we just simply can’t see a weakening of demand for a 
single-family home. There can’t be any stronger statement of 
that than the housing market right now where you have people 
clamoring to get 11 percent mortgages. . . . The politician or 
the candidate who can find a means of assuring homeownership 
will have at his disposal another issue of the potential of what 
rural electrification was 35 or 40 years ago. And it’s a tremen- 
dous issue which no politician that I am aware of really has 
gotten a handle on.”’ 


Robert J. Teeter, Executive Vice President 

of Market Opinion Research (Detroit) addressing 
delegates to the Mid-Winter Meetings of the 
National Association of Realtors in Wash., D.C.., 
Jan. 27, 1979 


“We, as a Nation, have not been as concerned about energy 


conservation in existing buildings as we have been about energy 
conservation in new construction. . . . Government at the Fed- 
eral and local levels is moving full speed ahead with the devel- 
opment, refinement and application of mandatory standards — 
prescriptive and performance — for new buildings. The architec- 
tural and engineering community and their clients have become 
sO sensitized to energy conservation in new construction that the 
energy-hog building design is disappearing from the drawing 
boards.”’ 


Joseph H. Newman, Senior Vice-President 
of Tishman Construction and Research Co., Inc., 
N.Y., N.Y., Jan. 16, 1979 


**Let us not in our generation be as oblivious as leaders in the past 


have been to the pathology of racism, sexism and elitism. I make 
a plea not solely for black Americans; | seek freedom and dignity 
for all Americans — black, white and all shades in between. I 
make a plea that this Nation demonstrate its resolve to eliminate 
the total pathology of poverty, the total pathology of injustice, the 
total pathology of racism, the total pathology of sexism. . . .”’ 


A. Leon Higginbotham, Jr., Circuit Judge, U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit, in keynote address marking 
beginning of HUD’ s observance of Black History Month. Feb. 5, 
1979 
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Overcoming the 
Dual Housing 
Market Through 
Affirmative 
Marketing 


by Dudley Onderdonk 


Historically, the American housing mar- 
ket has been characterized by unequal 
competition between the white majority 
and blacks and other minorities. As a 
minority group has begun to move into an 
area, whites have either withdrawn or 
have stopped competing for housing. The 
result is the ‘‘dual housing market,’’ an 
evil whose causes and treatment through 
affirmative marketing are the subject of 
this article. 


Dudley Onderdonk is Village Planner of 
Park Forest, Illinois. His article was 
originally printed as a newsletter (Plan- 
ning & Public Policy, Vol. 4, No. 4, Nov. 
1978) by the University of Illinois. 


Open housing can be defined as a state of 
affairs in which people of all races, 
colors, or ethnic groups, and people of all 
economic stations have free and equal 
access to the full range of housing 
options. 


Open housing is a relatively new legal 
concept. Although blacks have resided in 
America for over 350 years, racial dis- 
crimination in the sale or rental of hous- 
ing has been a violation of Federal law for 
only ten years. (Eleven years this month) 


The passage of Title VIII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1968 outlawed housing dis- 


crimination as a matter of national law. 
The same year the U.S. Supreme Court, 
in Jones v. Mayer, applied an 1866 Fed- 
eral statute to a Missouri case and found 
racial discrimination in the sale or rental 
of housing to violate the constitutional 
guarantee of equal protection of the law. 
Illinois’s constitution of 1970 also forbids 
discrimination in housing, and the Illinois 
Real Estate Brokers and Salesmen 
License Act forbids disparate treatment 
on the basis of race that would tend to 
promote or perpetuate racial residential 
segregation. 


Despite the requirements of the law, all 
major metropolitan areas remain highly 
segregated by race. If the housing market 
were truly open, one would expect a 
gradual filtering of minority households 
from highly segregated neighborhoods 
into the larger community. In general, 
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however, this has not been the case. Our 
cities continue to resegregate neighbor- 
hood by neighborhood with the resegre- 
gation process ‘‘jumping”’ to certain 
suburban areas. 


Racial resegregation continues to this 
day. United Press International, reporting 
on a 1978 national audit for the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD) — National Committee Against 
Discrimination in Housing, found that: 


“Blacks still are quite likely to encounter 
racial bias when they try to buy or rent a 
place to live, particularly in parts of the 
Midwest, according to preliminary re- 
sults of a major new survey of the govern- 
ment. In all but a few of the cases, blacks 
and whites were treated differently.”’ 


The racial resegregation of neighbor- 
hoods and communities continues despite 
open housing laws and civil rights organi- 
zations. Patterns of behavior on the part 
of housing suppliers and consumers, 
formed over decades if not centuries, are 
not easily altered with the mere passage 
of national and State laws. None of the 
legislation provided for any remedial 
affirmative action to correct the present 
effects of past acts of discrimination 
deemed to have been socially destructive. 


Integration has been widely accepted per- 
ceived as a brief period of interracial 
occupancy separating the arrival of the 
first black family and the departure of the 
last white household. Even the vigorous 
enforcement of open housing laws will 
not guarantee an integrated community. 
Where open housing laws are in force, the 
community may be all white, all black, 
multiracial, in racial transition, or 
integrated. 


Mark Beach of National Neighbors has 
said: 

‘‘People who want the opportunity to live 
interracially will not get it unless open 


! Chicago Sun Times, 17 April 1978. 


housing laws are enforced. But it is free- 
dom of access that is the civil right, not 
interracial living. Interracial neighber- 
hoods require far more than law enforce- 
ment for their creation and vitality.’ = 


Moreover, Morris Milgram, founder of 
Fund for an Open Society, stated in 
**Milgram’s Law’’ that the consumer who 
fails to state his or her determination to 
seek housing in such a way as to end 
segregation will nearly always find hous- 
ing that perpetuates racial separation.” 


The Dual Housing Market 


Communities faced with the prospect of 
racial resegregation must come to under- 
stand the dual housing market (which 
creates traditional housing patterns) if 
they are to maintain racial diversity. The 
dual housing market is one which sepa- 
rates the housing supply into one virtually 
all-white market and another for blacks 
and other minorities. 


A unitary market would exist if, through- 
out all parts of the market area, people of 
all races and ethnic groups were looking 
for housing, applying for housing, and 
living in numbers which are generally re- 
flective of all the member races who 
desire and can afford the types of housing 
available. 


In the dual housing market, blacks are 
steered or steer themselves to communi- 
ties predominantly occupied by blacks, or 
to those few communities which have 
gained reputations as open to minority 
residents. Whites focus their housing 
competition on sections of the market 
where blacks are not competing. The long 
term effect is a continuation of a social 
order in which blacks and other minorities 


2 Beach, Mark, Desegregated Housing 
and Interracial Neighborhoods (National 
Neighbors: Philadelphia, 1975), p.3. 

’ Milgram, Morris, Good Neighborhood: 
The Challenge of Open Housing (W.W. 
Norton: New York, 1977), p. 21. 


reside in one place and whites in another. 
Interracial communities seeking stability 
continue to find it difficult to remain 
racially heterogeneous as dispropor- 
tionate majority and minority housing 
demands are channeled toward them. 


Causes of the Dual Market 


The dual housing market is caused by 
three major societal forces: (1) market 
institutions, (2) government, and (3) 
individuals. Of all the forces, the real es- 
tate community, including developers and 
financial institutions, has the strongest 
control over housing. The real estate 
community has greatly contributed to the 
dual housing market through racial 
steering. 


Racial steering is a term used to describe 
discriminatory activity in the showing of 
homes to prospective buyers. Steering is 
encouraging a homeseeker into or away 
from specific geographic areas and/or 
downgrading certain communities 
through negative remarks. When steering 
is based on the skin color of the home- 
seeker, it is termed racial steering. The 
U.S. Department of Justice and the courts 
have regularly construed such steering as 
a violation of the requirement that all 
housing be available to everyone equally. 


Before 1968, it was not necessary to prac- 
tice racial steering. Neighborhoods were 
segregated by race. This segregation was 
considered the natural state of affairs and 
racial segregation was necessary to pro- 
tect the property values and life-styles of 
all involved. 


In the South and in some northern rural 
areas, whites and blacks could live to- 
gether because the blacks worked for and 
were subordinate to the whites. Blacks in 
that society were individually known and 
accountable to the whites in the neighbor- 
hood. On the other hand, in northern in- 
dustrial cities, working class blacks and 
whites became competitors for jobs, 
housing, and so forth. Many blacks were 
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imported to break the unions organized by 
white workers. Conflict between unions 
and strikebreakers made separation for 
the sake of peace seem a responsible 
action. The separation of blacks and 
whites benefitted the business community 
by (1) reducing social unrest, and (2) 
dividing the working classes. 


Past governmental rulings and activities 
have also contributed to the present dual 
marketplace. The early separate but equal 
Jim Crow laws contributed to a dual 
society in which whites lived in one area 
and blacks and other minorities were en- 
couraged to live in other segregated areas. 


The effect of administrative practice in 
housing programs such as the Federal 
Housing Administration (FHA) loan pro- 
grams was to limit new construction to 
white areas. Furthermore, until 1948 
racially restrictive covenants on land 
ownership were used to keep blacks out 
of certain residential areas. Even now, 
with the exception of a few municipali- 
ties, governmental law merely prohibits 
discrimination — it does not attack the 
problem of segregation. 


Individual decisions in the housing mar- 
ket have tended to follow the path of least 
resistance. Homeseekers, both majority 
and minority, have directed themselves 
toward certain communities. Minorities 
have directed themselves toward commu- 
nities perceived as open and away from 
those perceived as closed, while whites 
have reserved their competition for areas 
that exclude blacks. 


Racial self-steering continues; it is neither 
illegal nor unnatural. Most minority 
group members will gravitate to areas of 
least resistance and away from those of 
greatest resistance. Similarly, nonminori- 
ties seek to avoid what they perceive to be 
problem areas. 


How Neighborhoods Resegregate 


Most neighborhoods in city and suburban 
areas began as racially exclusive. Rela- 


tively few whites would think of selling 
or renting their homes to minority buyers 
and few minority people seriously con- 
sidered living in all white areas. 


With the advent of fair housing legisla- 
tion, rising minority income, and the 
large increase of the black middle class, 
pressure began to develop within both the 
white and black community to provide for 
additional housing for minorities in prev- 
iously all-white areas. Racial transition 
started when the first black families 
moved into a few all-white neighbor- 
hoods. For the most part, the new black 
families had incomes and aspirations that 
were similar to those of their new neigh- 
bors; however, the white majority viewed 
with alarm the growing number of 
minority families. 


Next, typically, racial transition has 
occurred when whites were either pushed 
out of the local housing market by panic 
peddling realty firms or, as has been most 
often the case, white families have 
dropped out of the housing market for 
racially diverse neighborhoods. 


This finding stands in contrast to much of 
the published literature concerning racial 
segregation. It is not so much that neigh- 
borhoods are ‘‘block-busted’’ by low-in- 
come minority households who ‘*invade”’ 
the area. The more typical process 
appears to be that as white families move 
out of the heterogeneous neighborhood, 
for many reasons, only some of which are 
race related, they are replaced by black 
households. Whites, who have many 
housing options, can easily choose from a 
wide variety of neighborhoods. On the 
other hand, blacks who generally have a 
very restricted set of apparently viable 
housing options, tend to concentrate in 
areas where apparent housing opportuni- 
ties are available. 


As a particular neighborhood becomes 
identified as ‘*for blacks only,’’ the white 
demand falls off to almost nothing. When 


this happens, no homes are sold to whites 
and the neighborhood becomes an area of 
minority concentration. 


Affirmative Marketing 


Affirmative marketing may be the single 
most important technique that can elimi- 
nate the dual housing market. It is a posi- 
tive, race-conscious, option-expanding 
approach to housing which attempts to 
rectify the effects of past discrimination. 


In 1972 the Federal Government took its 
first steps to advance the goal of a racially 
integrated society with the publication of 
affirmative marketing regulations. All 
developers using FHA insurance are re- 
quired to file affirmative marketing plans, 
including specific *‘efforts to reach those 
people who traditionally would not have 
been expected to apply for housing.’’ As 
examples, the regulations continue: 


‘*For instance, for housing in a white 
suburban area, special steps may be 
needed to make its availability known to 
minorities; similarly, if the housing is 
located in an area of minority concentra- 
tion, special steps may be needed to make 
its availability known to whites. ” 


Although the affirmative marketing regu- 
lations have very limited applicability, 
the regulations put the government on 
record as recognizing that simply legislat- 
ing future equality of treatment in the 
housing market has done little to rectify 
the wrongs of the past, nor has legislation 
undone the segregated living patterns that 
are the legacy of the dual housing market. 
HUD, in issuing the regulations, not only 
condoned, but required that people of dif- 
ferent races be treated differently in the 
marketing of housing. 


4 Fair Housing Center of Home Invest- 
ment Fund, Race and Residence in the 
Far South Chicago Suburbs 1977-78, 
consultants report to the Village of Park 
Forest, August, 1978, p. 3. 
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Differential treatment under affirmative 
marketing is designed to promote integra- 
tion, that is, to render the artificially 
divided market whole, while differential 
treatment under Jim Crow was designed 
to preserve segregation. 


Affirmative marketing has nothing to do 
with the establishment of racial quotas. 
The legitimate governmental function of 
promoting residential racial diversity 
which would help to rectify the present 
effects of past discrimination, much of it 
government supported, must not be car- 
ried out so as to limit options of indivi- 
duals. Affirmative marketing does not 
suspend Title VIII or the rights affirmed 
by Jones v. Mayer. No one may lawfully 
be denied access to the housing of his or 
her choice because of race. 


Affirmative marketing does prescribe a 
marketing approach by which racially 
conscious attempts are made to create an 
integrated living environment. Special 
outreach efforts are used to attract racial 
groups to a community that are over- 
looked in the real estate market. In some 
instances, whites can and should be de- 
fined as the underrepresented group and 


be targeted for special outreach programs. 


The Implementation of Affirmative 
Marketing 


Racial resegregation is unnatural in that 
the dual housing market limits the free 
choice of homeseekers, yet racial transi- 
tion and resegregation are so common- 
place that they are often viewed as natural 
processes. The anticipation of resegrega- 
tion by buyers and sellers and other hous- 
ing market actors more often than not 
becomes a self-fulfilling prophecy. Nega- 
tive prophecies must be countered with a 
positive attitude if the prevailing patterns 
are to be changed. Affirmative marketing 
efforts can create positive self-fulfilling 
prophecies, especially if the benefits of 
full competition from all races are 
stressed. The marketing program should 


emphasize the community’s ability to 
influence its future. The program can be 
race conscious without emphasizing race 
in media coverage and other publicity. 


Some Illinois communities and neighbor- 
hoods have sought to build a positive 
image through the following programs: 
First, they have established promotional 
campaigns to market their communities to 
different target audiences. Both Oak Park 
and Park Forest have hired public rela- 
tions firms to publicize the positive as- 
pects of the community. Articles concern- 
ing the villages have appeared in News- 
week, the New York Times, the Christian 
Science Monitor, and other periodicals. 
The Beverly Area Planning Association, 
a Chicago-based community organiza- 
tion, attempted to promote housing de- 
mand with a full-page advertisement in 
Time magazine. All these efforts are de- 
signed to ensure that neighborhoods are 
not “‘written off’’ by potential home- 
seekers. 


Second, several Illinois communities and 
neighborhood organizations work with 
and encourage real estate agents to prac- 
tice affirmative marketing in their day-to- 
day business. Community organizations 
such as West End Neighbors Association 
(Chicago Heights), Brookwood Point 
Homeowner Association (Glenwood), the 
Hazel Crest Highlands Homeowners 
Association (Hazel Crest), and the Win- 
ston Park South Homeowners Association 
(Country Club Hills) have held affirma- 
tive marketing seminars for local resi- 
dents and real estate agents. A number of 
municipalities contract with nonprofit 
housing centers to conduct affirmative 
marketing seminars. Some communities 
also monitor real estate practices for 
compliance with Federal fair housing 
laws. Chicago Heights, Oak Park, Bell- 
wood, Park Forest, Hazel Crest, and Park 
Forest South have won (or settled favor- 
ably by consent decree) lawsuits against 
local real estate firms for unlawful racial 
steering. 


At the local level, nonprofit housing cen- 
ters have been established at several loca- 
tions in the Chicago area. These serve as 
clearing points for information on hous- 
ing, and publicize housing opportunities 
in all areas in such a way as to reduce 
racial underrepresentation. 


Funding for the housing centers is pro- 
vided by direct grants from local govern- 
ments, private foundations, and other 
governmental agencies receiving Com- 
munity Development Block Grant funds. 
For instance, municipalities receiving 
block grant funds through Cook County 
may use the funds to administer a fair 
housing program to stop unlawful real 
estate practices, steering, and discrimina- 
tion. These programs are carried out by 
the nonprofit housing centers. Govern- 
mental units which have assisted housing 
centers are: Bellwood, Calumet Park, 
Chicago Heights, Hazel Crest, Oak Park, 
Park Forest, Park Forest South, Cook 
County, and HUD. 


Most importantly, communities and 
neighborhoods seek favorable, non- 
racially oriented attention from the 
media, from prestigious award com- 
mittees, and others. They emphasize their 
success — and for now, their uncommon 
qualities. 


The author would like to thank Donald 
DeMarco, Assistant Village Manager, 
Park Forest, Illinois, and Tom Gray, 
Executive Director of the Home Invest- 
ments Fund, for their insightful comments 
on this article as it was under 
preparation. 


The research for this document was 
financed in part through a Comprehen- 
sive Planning Grant from the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development as administered by the 
Illinois Department of Local Government 
Affairs, under the provisions of Section 
701 of the Housing Act of 1954, as 
amended. 
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We’re Number One.. 
and Still Trying! 


The HUD Office of Consumer 
Complaints 


by Barbara H. Steck 


In this day and age of Golden Fleece 
awards, it is not often that a Government 
agency receives accolades for a job well 
done. The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development proved the excep- 
tion, however, when its Division of Con- 
sumer Complaints under Assistant Secre- 
tary Geno Baroni’s Office of Neighbor- 
hoods, Voluntary Associations, and Con- 
sumer Protection received an outstanding 
performance rating for its handling of 
consumer complaints. 


The high rating comes as the result of a 
study done by Technical Assistance Re- 
search Program (TARP), a government- 
funded research group which studied the 
complaint-handling systems of 22 Federal 
agencies over a four-year period. Agen- 
cies were rated in 15 categories, including 
the logging and classification of mail, 


internal followup, statistical reporting, 
policy analysis, input into agency policy, 
and the creation of public awareness 
activities. 


For some agencies, the TARP findings 
were a disappointment. While it was 
found that Government offices had made 
some improvements, complaint mail still 
did not receive the attention it deserves; 
incoming letters continued to be mis- 
routed, left unanswered, or lost in the 
bureaucratic shuffle. Rarely did con- 
sumers’ complaints affect Government 
policy, the study showed. In 1974, when 
the study began, even HUD did not coor- 
dinate its complaint-handling capabilities. 
There was a general failure to utilize 
complaints to identify programmatic 
problems and an absence of systemmatic 
compilation of complaint data. 


In the past two years, however, HUD has 
instituted a new procedure, basically 
structured to effectively handle its con- 
sumer complaints. And now, HUD is 
being cited for having *‘dramatically im- 
proved,’’ and for having one of the best 
complaint handling systems in the Federal 
establishment. 


Every year over 60,000 complaints and 
inquiries come into the Department, 
either in the form of written, telephone, 
or walk-in complaints. At HUD a com- 
plaint is defined as an expression of dis- 
satisfaction with a departmental *‘pro- 
gram, policy, or service,’’ and a con- 
sumer is defined as ‘ta member of the 
public who is affected by goods, services, 
or programs provided by the 
Department.”’ 


The types of complaints coming into 
HUD run the gamut: consumers write in 
to complain about the problems of buying 
a home, about faulty construction, financ- 
ing a low-income project, home insula- 
tion, and single-family mortgages. Con- 
sumers may complain about health code 
violations, the lack of tenant participation 
in public housing, mobile home stand- 


ards, or discrimination in housing. HUD 
hears from buyers and sellers, builders 
and lenders, any of whom may be con- 
cerned with real estate practices, repairs, 
or redlining. 


How HUD’s System Works 


No matter what the nature of com- 
plaints — or the volume — all complaint 
mail is answered. Consumers want to be 
heard, and they need someone to help 
them. Thus, it is the objective of the De- 
partment’s Division of Consumer Com- 
plaints to ensure that every complaint 
directed to HUD be given a reply that is 
timely and a reply that is responsive. 


In addition to providing timely and re- 
sponsive replies, it is the Division’s goal 
also to collect and analyze complaint data 
for the purpose of providing ‘‘decision- 
makers in HUD with accurate complaint 
information about areas of frequent con- 
sumer concern and HUD issues, policies 
and procedures that may require attention 
and review.” 


The responsibility for carrying out these 
two goals rests with the Consumer Com- 
plaint Division which operates the depart- 
mentwide complaint-handling system at 
HUD Headquarters in Washington. The 
Division, made up of a small but very 
enthusiastic staff of six employees, is 
committed to helping the consumer; and 
while the Division itself does not handle 
complaints, it is responsible for coordi- 
nating and monitoring the offices that do: 
the bulk of complaints coming into HUD 
are answered in the 52 Regional and Area 
Offices located around the country and in 
the many program offices throughout 
HUD. Effective ongoing coordination 
between HUD field and central offices is 
key to a good complaint-handling system. 
Consumer complaint coordinators in the 
field serve as focal points in their respec- 
tive offices and have valuable direct con- 
tact with individual consumers. 


Procedures and requirements for handling 
and evaluating the quality and effective- 
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ness of complaints are built into HUD’s 
complaint-handling system. This system 
establishes a central point in the field and 
at Headquarters for effective coordination 
of consumer complaint-handling, effec- 
tive quality control of responses to con- 
sumers, assurance of timeliness, and 
appraisal of system performance. 


Along with its monitoring, evaluating, 
and operational functions, the Consumer 
Complaint Division is responsible for col- 
lecting and analyzing complaint data for 
problem-identification and policymaking. 
This is achieved through the statistical- 
reporting mechanism which requires con- 
sumer complaint coordinators in all HUD 
field offices to send their complaint data 
to Headquarters. Statistical reports on the 
number and types of complaints received 
get the attention of senior agency policy- 
makers, including the Under Secretary, 
Assistant Secretaries, and the Regional 
Administrators — as well as complaint- 
handling personnel. Thus the raw data of 
individual complaints are transformed 
into information on problem areas that 
need attention and review. 


Reporting Procedures 


But statistical reports alone do not consti- 
tute the entire data base for input into 
policymaking. While statistical reports, 
do, in fact, provide the basis for the 
analysis of problems, a ‘descriptive 
narrative’’ is also required. The narrative 
goes beyond supplying numbers and 
kinds of complaints in general, for it 
serves to elaborate and expand upon the 
specifics of complaints and spells out 
what it is in particular that consumers are 
complaining about. The narrative identi- 
fies and highlights complaint activity in 
the 10 Regions across the country, cap- 
tures important trends, and describes 
specific programmatic and/or geographic 
patterns which may appear. The various 
steps that program offices are taking to 
correct problem areas are also listed as 
well as the explanations for backlogged or 
overdue complaints. 


In addition to statistical and narrative re- 
porting which is a management tool to 
assure that the voice of the consumer is 
heard, yet another mechanism exists 
within HUD’s complaint-handling system 
for reaching its objectives. Performance 
evaluation surveys are carried out on a 
regular basis to find out how the con- 
sumer feels HUD has responded to his 

or her grievance. These surveys evaluate 
the complaint-handling system from the 
consumer’s perspective and provide the 
feedback necessary to determine the 
adequacy and quality of the Department’s 
response and assistance. Among other 
questions, consumers are asked to rate 
HUD in terms of responsiveness and 
timeliness and to indicate if HUD’s re- 
plies have been courteous or not. When it 
appears that the response to the consumer 
has been either incomplete, unclear, or 
inappropriate, the original complaint is 
again reviewed to determine if HUD can 
be of further assistance. 


HUD ’s earnest desire to help the con- 
sumer is even reflected in its handling of 
non-HUD related complaints. Consider- 
able care is taken in redirecting or referr- 
ing complaint mail which has been mis- 
directed to the Department. Letters are 
then routed on to the appropriate agency 
or organization for response. Thus work- 
ing relationships are developed with 
many State and local offices, and with 
Federal agencies such as the Veterans 
Administration, Farmers Home Admini- 
stration, the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Federal Trade 
Commission, the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission, and the White House 
Office of Consumer Affairs — to name a 
few. 


Liaison with other Federal agencies has 
been so successful, the Division of Con- 
sumer Complaints decided last summer to 
organize an interagency conference of 
Federal complaint-handling offices. The 
TARP report credited HUD for its inno- 
vative undertaking when HUD’s Com- 


plaint Division initiated and conceived 
the first Interagency Conference of Fed- 
eral Consumer Complaint Offices which 
brought together representatives from 
over 30 Federal agencies and White 
House staff. The meeting provided an 
arena for consumer complaints specialists 
to exchange information and discuss 
complaint-handling techniques as well as 
open up new lines of communication and 
coordination between agencies. 


HUD can well be proud of the praise it 
has received. The goal of the Department 
has always been to assure that tax-paying 
citizens are listened to, are helped, and 
that they have fair input into the policy- 
making of the Department. In this regard, 
HUD serves as a model agency. In the 
midst of taxpayers’ general dissatisfaction 
with the lack of responsiveness by the 
Government, it’s especially satisfying for 
HUD to be rated *‘Number 1”” in re- 
sponding to the Nation’s consumers. 


Barbara Steck is with HUD’ s Office of 
Neighborhoods, Voluntary Associations, 
and Consumer Protection, Wash., D.C. 
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Federal Assistance 
for Communities 
Affected by Defense 
Realignments 


By Bernard Manheimer 


Federal policies and procedures related to 
aiding nearby communities to adjust to 
military base closings have recently been 
revised and reinforced by President 
Carter. His Defense Economic 
Adjustment Programs Executive Order 
12049, of March 27, 1978, establishes 
the framework within which the major 
executive agencies are “‘to provide 
coordinated Federal economic adjustment 
assistance necessitated by changes in 
Department of Defense activities.”’ 


The Executive Order contains three 
sections dealing with: 1) **Functions of 
the Secretary of Defense,”’ 2) the 
**Economic Adjustment Committee’’ 
(EAC) that is to continue in order to 
**advise, assist and support the Secretary 
of Defense’s Economic Adjustment 
activities,’’ and 3) “Responsibility of 
Executive Agencies,’” including 
supporting ‘‘to the extent permitted by 
law, the economic adjustment assistance 
activities of the Secretary of Defense.” 


Since HUD is one of the member 
agencies of the interagency Economic 
Adjustment Committee (Under Secretary 
Janis is the HUD Principal Member of 
EAC and this author is the Permanent 
Representative) and since HUD has been 
among those in the forefront of Federal 
agencies providing support to impact 
communities, it would be well 

to review,! with emphasis on 


| This review will provide a considerably 
different prespective than that in an article in 
the December, 1978 issue of Challenge’, 
entitled *‘A New Approach for Redevelopment 
Planning of Closed Military Bases.” 


HUD’s role, what has happened and what 
will be occurring with respect to military 
base realignments. 


Initial Action 


The initial impetus for action is the 
announcement that a military base is a 
candidate for closure or substantial 
reduction. Simultaneously, two series of 
actions are triggered: 1) The armed 
service involved begins a series of 
environmental and economic impact 
studies which, with the military concerns, 
provide the basis for the final closure or 
reduction decision; and 2) the nearby 
communities, with the assistance of EAC 
and the Office of Economic Adjustment 
(OEA) in the Department of Defense 
(DOD), begin the preparation of an 
economic adjustment plan involving 
conversion of the base to civilian use and 
the mitigation of potential negative 
impact on the surrounding area. 


Heretofore, the economic adjustment 
planning function began, for the most 
part, after the final closure or reduction 
decision was made. On April 26, 1978, 
DOD announced a proposal to enlarge, 
reduce or close 85 military bases 2 
thereby making them candidates for 
realignment. At that time, OEA and EAC 
were instructed, in consonance with 
Executive Order 12049, to begin working 
with the communities at the time of 
announcement that bases are candidates 
for realignment. 


In the past, HUD has informally provided 
economic data, primarily regarding 
housing, to those doing impact studies for 
bases that were candidates for closure/ 
reduction. 


With the recent realignment candidate 
announcement, a mechanism was 


2 About 30 are major closing or reduction 
actions affecting largg numbers of personnel; 
some are enlargements to receive functions 
from closed or reduced bases and a few are of 
the magnitude of affecting fewer than 20 
positions. 


established whereby domestic agencies 
will formally provide data to the armed 
services for inclusion in their studies. The 
Economic Marketing Analysis Division 
(EMAD) in the HUD Office of Policy 
Development and Research, which has 
provided the previous assistance, is 
preparing to assist formally in this 
activity. 


The Economic Adjustment Plan 


The major characteristic of economic 
adjustment plans is that they are 
formulated with the affected 
communities’ needs uppermost in mind. 
Though the domestic Federal agencies 
and OEA provide technical assistance, 
the responsibility for the base reuse and 
impact mitigation strategies rests 
ultimately with the communities. 
Usually, community economic 
adjustment committees are organized, 
including appropriate public and private 
sector representatives, to carry out this 
responsibility. 


OEA may aid in financing the specific 
base reuse portion of the economic 
adjustment plan. A recently published 
DOD Management Plan for Base Reuse 
Studies contains, at the suggestion of 
HUD, a requirement that: *‘Wherever 
possible, these reuse or conversion 
studies should relate to the existing land 
use, housing, transportation and other 
overall economic/community 
development plans for the region as well 
as to ongoing community and economic 
development activities.’ HUD is 
particularly concerned that base reuse 
plans and related material be in accord 
with the National Urban Policy as well as 
being consistent with areawide and local 
community development and housing 
plans, particularly those assisted through 
the Comprehensive Planning Assistance 
(Section 701) Program. 

When plans are formalized and a final 
base closure and excessing decision has 
been made, an EAC Federal team visit is 
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THE PRESIDENT 


Defense Economic Adjustment Programs 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President by the Constitution of the United 
States of America, in order to provide 
coordinated Federal economic adjustment 
assistance necessitated by changes in 
Department of Defense activities, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

SECTION 1. Functions of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

(a) The Secretary shall, through the 
Economic Adjustment Committee, design and 
establish an Economic Adjustment Program to 
assist in the alleviation of serious economic 
and social impacts that result from major 
Defense realignments. The program shall 
provide for: 

1. Identification of Defense-related impact 
problems of States, metropolitan areas, or 
communities that require assistance. 

2. Preparation of development strategies and 
action plans to coordinate Federal, State and 
local economic adjustment efforts. 

3. Strengthened and uniform economic 
impact analysis and analysis of community 
requirements for Federal economic adjustment 
resources, prior to base realignment action. 

4. Timely and earliest possible consultation 
and cooperation with local, State and Federal 
officials concerning impact problems and 
coordinated interagency and intergovernmen- 
tal adjustment assistance. 

5. A clearinghouse service to exchange 
information among Federal, State and local 
officials involved in the resolution of 
community adjustment problems; e. g., 
previous studies, technical information, and 
sources of public and private financing. 

6. Application of consistent _ policies, 
practices, and procedures in the administration 
of Federal programs that are utilized to assist 
Defense impact communities. 

7. Encouragement of effective State and 
regional cooperation and __ concerted 
involvement of public interest groups and 
private sector organizations in Defense 
adjustment activities. 


8. Development, with representatives of 
appropriate agencies, of uniform criteria for 
the determination of social economic impact of 
a particular realignment. 

9. Identification and _ strengthening of 
existing agency mechanisms to better 
coordinate employment opportunities for 
displaced agency personnel. 

10. Increased attractiveness to the private 
sector of interim usage of lands and buildings 
and ways of streamlining property disposal 
procedures to enable impacted communities to 
acquire base property for job-generation 
purposes as military activities phase down. 

(b) The Secretary of Defense shall ensure 
that sufficient resources and personnel are 
allocated to carry out these functions. 

SECTION _ 2. Adjustment 
Committee. 

(a) The Economic Adjustment Committee is 
hereby continued. 

(b) The Committee shall be composed of the 
following, or a principal deputy, and such 
others as the President may designate: 

(1) The Secretary of Defense, who shall be 
the Chairman of the Committee. 

(2) The Secretary of Agriculture. 

(3)The Secretary of Commerce. 

(4) The Secretary of Energy. 

(5) The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

(6) The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development. 

(7) The Secretary of the Interior. 

(8) The Secretary of Labor. 

(9) The Secretary of Transportation. 

(10) The Attorney General. 

(11) The Chairman, Council of Economic 
Advisers. 

(12) The Director of the 
Management and Budget. 

(13) The Director of the United States Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 

(14) The Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency. 

(15) The Director of the 


Economic 


Office of 


Community 


Executive Order 12049 


March 27, 1978 


Services Administration. 

(16) The Administrator of General Services. 

(17) The Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration. 

(18) The Chairman of the United States Civil 
Service Commission. 

(c) The Committee shall advise, assist, and 
support the Secretary of Defense’s Economic 
Adjustment activities. 

(d) The Secretary of Defense shall provide 
all necessary administrative support for the 
Committee. 

SECTION 3. Responsibility of Executive 
Agencies. 

(a) The head of each agency represented on 
the Economic Adjustment Committee shall 
designate a permanent representative to: 
(1) serve as liaison with the Secretary of 
Defense’s economic adjustment staff, (2) 
coordinate agency support and participation in 
assistance projects, and 3) assist in resolving 
community impact problems. 

(b) All Executive agencies shall: 

(1) Support, to the extent permitted by law, 
the economic adjustment assistance activities 
of the Secretary of Defense. Such support shall 
include the use and application of personnel, 
technical expertise, legal authorities, and 
available financial resources to the extent 
required to provide a coordinated Federal 
response to the needs of __ individual 
communities, States, and regions adversely 
affected by necessary Defense changes. 

(2) Afford priority consideration _to 
community requests for Federal technical 
assistance, financial resources, excess or 
surplus property, or other requirements that are 
part of a comprehensive plan used by the 
Economic Adjustment Committee. 

SECTION 4. Construction. Nothing in this 
Order shall be construed as subjecting any 
function vested by law in, or assigned pursuant 
to law to, any agency or head thereof the 
authority of any other agency or officer or as 
abrogating or restricting any such function in 


any manner. 


The White House, 
March 27, 1978. 
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View above shows Chelsea Naval Hospital in foreground. Boston is in the background 
across the river. 


organized. Relevant EAC agency 
representatives meet with community 
leaders, State officials and concerned 
private sector people, in a workshop 
setting, to explore possible Federal 
implementation assistance. 


Federal Assistance 


EAC agencies are required by Executive 
Order 12049 to: **Afford priority 
consideration to community requests for 
Federal technical assistance, financial 
resources, excess or surplus property, or 
other requirements that are part of a 
comprehensive plan used by the 
Economic Adjustment Committee.”” At 
an April 26, 1978 meeting of EAC that 
occurred immediately after the 85 base 
realignment candidates were announced, 
Jack Watson, Assistant to the President 


for Intergovernmental Affairs, pointed 
out the President’s deep concern that the 
entire Executive Branch aid in mitigating 
impact, not only DOD, and that aid for 
the communities that will be impacted by 
the latest proposed actions be effective 
and coordinated. 


HUD has numerous present and potential 
roles in mitigating community impact of 
base closings/reductions: 


1. Provision of Impact Data - EMAD 
activities in providing economic and 
housing data for impact studies have been 
cited above. The Division is a source of 
assistance in economic adjustment 
planning and implementation as well. 

2. Technical Assistance and Team 
Visits — Appropriate HUD field staff 
participate in team visits and provide 


technical assistance, particularly with 
regard to departmental programs. 


3. Community Planning and 
Development (CPD) Aid — HUD 
reviews requests for planning and 
development grants from impacted 
communities and provides funding where 
practicable. Both the Small Cities and the 
Urban Development Action Grant 
(UDAG) programs and the 
Comprehensive Planning Assistance 
(Section 701) program provide for special 
consideration for Defense impacted 
communities. 


‘The largest Small Cities UDAG funding 
to date was awarded in August 1978 to 
Chelsea, Massachusetts, to purchase and 
redevelop the surplus Chelsea Naval 
Hospital site. The $6,749,000 grant 
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triggered a project that will accomplish, 
through a private investment of over $77 
‘million and additional public funding of 
approximately $7 %4 million, complete 
redevelopment of the now vacant 88-acre 
former naval base. 


4. Housing Aid — HUD reviews 
requests for assisted housing units and 
mortgage insurance and provides aid 
where practicable. 


Additionally, HUD Housing is 
contributing specifically by aiding in 
marketing homes in impacted areas, and 
reviewing the affected FHA-insured 
inventory to assure that maximum use is 
being made of mortgage forebearance and 
modification 


HUD also assists DOD, in accordance 
with a Memorandum of Agreement, by 
disposing of homes acquired by the Corps 
of Engineers pursuant to the DOD 
Homeowners Assistance Program. The 
Program assures that civilian and military 
residential homeowners will not suffer 
unduly in base closing situations by 
guaranteeing them at least 90 percent of 
the prior-to-base-closure value of their 
homes. To date, more than $40,000,000 
has been spent by DOD, and HUD field 
offices have disposed of more than 2,700 
homes in this effort to help stabilize local 
housing markets. 


One additional housing activity deserves 
mention because it relates to military 
impact on communities, though not 
because of base closure/reduction but 
because of base opening/expansion. 
Section 238(c) of the National Housing 
Act, as amended by Section 309 of the 
Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1977, authorizes the Secretary to 
insure mortgages for single-family and 
multifamily properties located near 
military installations where market 
conditions are such that the eligibility 
requirements applicable to the Section 
under which insurance is sought could not 
be met. 


A Memorandum of Agreement has been 
signed between DOD and HUD 
concerning Section 238(c); it provides 
that DOD request implementation in 
particular areas and the HUD Secretary 
make the final decision on use of the 
Section. HUD implementation 
instructions have been issued, to date, for 
two areas in Georgia — the communities 
near expanding Fort Stewart in Liberty 
County and the Kings Bay Naval 
Submarine Support Base being 
constructed in Camden County — and the 
communities near expanding Fort Polk in 
Vernon Parish, Louisiana. 


5. Sale of Land for Housing (Section 
414) — Under Section 414 of the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1969 
Federal surplus property can be conveyed 
outright by the General Services 
Administration (GSA) to HUD when the 
property is to be reused to provide 
housing for low-and moderate-income 
people. HUD can then sell or lease the 
land at a price based on fair value for use 
rather than fair market value, the basis 
upon which GSA normally sells such 
property. The Office of Surplus Land and 
Housing in the New Community 
Development Corporation has the 
responsibility for administering the 
program 


Through this process, low-income 
housing for families, the elderly and the 
handicapped has been provided on former 
Defense Department land or in existing 
structures at Fargo, North Dakota, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico and Lompoc, 
California 


6. Provision of DOD Funds Under 
CPD Grant Authority — The HUD 
Office of Community Planning and 
Program Coordination works with other 
Federal agencies to arrange to receive and 
grant their funds to States and localities 
under HUD Community Development 
Block Grant and Section 701 authority. 
Where, ina few cases, funds have been 
appropriated to DOD for impact 


assistance, HUD has, in accordance with 
memoranda of agreement, accepted the 
DOD funds and provided grants to 
localities. 3 

It would be well, HUD believes, for 
Congress to recognize the community 
impact cost of base openings and 
realignments as a “‘front end”’ cost of 
military build-up that should be provided 
for in initial base appropriations. The 
Department has pledged to continue to 
provide grants to impacted communities 
of DOD funds transferred for distribution 
under CDBG and Section 701 grant 
authority. 


Base Conveyance 


In addition to program funding and 
technical assistance from the various 
domestic agencies 4 and OEO support 
throughout, the paramount Federal aid to 
impacted areas is the transfer of the base 
to the local community. GSA is the 
principal disposal agent for base land and 
facilities. The sale of excess land for 
commercial or industrial purposes at fair 
market value or the conveyance of 
property for public purposes (such as 
education, aviation, health, recreation, or 
historic preservation), can be a lengthy 
process. Negotiated sales involve a 
property assessment to determine the fair 
market value, and compliance with an 
exacting statute. Where there are urgent 
needs for property, interim leases can be 
arranged with the military service 
involved, but the leases must contain two 
conditions that are troublesome to 
potential lessees. They can only be fora 
short term, usually a year (they are 
renewable), and must include a 


3 In connection with the buildup of the Trident 
Submarine Support Base in Kitsap County, 
Washington, HUD has granted more than 
$4,000,000 of transferred DOD funds to the 
State, the County and nearby communities. 


4 During FY 1978, $170 million of Federal 
economic adjustment assistance was provided 
to impacted communities by 10 EAC agencies. 
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cancellation clause upon 30 days notice 
by either party. 


There are conflicting values that govern 
the speed with which adjustment plans are 
prepared and implemented and property is 
transferred. Two major reasons for a 
slower process are that a broader range of 
alternative development strategies may be 
studied and the best one chosen, and that 
other potential Federal uses for excess 
property may be carefully explored before 
they pass out of U.S. Government hands. 


The urgent need of nearby communities 
to replace that portion of their economic 
base that will be lost with base closure/ 
reduction, on the other hand, speaks for a 
quicker process. So too does the difficulty 
of negotiating with potential industrial, 
commercial or residential tenants for 
occupancy in a distant future time-frame. 
One additional unremitting factor 
militates against a slower property 
conveyance process — buildings and 
improved land do not fare well in an 
abandoned state, and precious few 
Federal resources are expended on 
maintenance of abandoned bases. Usually 
GSA, as caretaker, has sufficient funds 
only to guard against illegal entry and, 
perhaps, to board up broken windows. 
The urgent need of the impacted 
communities has been the deciding 
factor, in most cases, in opting for early 
planning and conveyance. 


In certain cases, Ellington Air Force Base 
for example, urgencies cited above are 
absent and lengthier deliberations cause 
few problems, so long as local land use 
plans and patterns are not contradicted. 
After the Air Force withdrawal as the 
Base Manager, much of the Base is still 
occupied by Federal tenants.> and the 
impact on the nearby community — rapidly 
growing Houston, Texas — has been 
negligible. 


5 Tenants include the Aircraft Operation 
Office for the NASA Lyndon B. Johnson 
Space Center and a squadron of the Texas Air 
National Guard. 


Economic Adjustment Experience to Date 


Almost without exception, announcement 
of an intention to close or reduce a base 
has in the past been accompanied by 
initial attempts on the part of nearby 
communities to retain it. 

Concomitantly, however, most 
communities have organized to do the 
necessary reuse and impact mitigation 
planning. Viewing the defense 
installations as community resources, 
with often usable buildings, and with land 
with transportation access, streets, and 
water and sewer in place, these 
communities have been able to 
compensate for the withdrawal of their 
military neighbors. 


Some collective figures indicate how 
successfully conversion has taken place. 
In the DOD publication Planning Civilian 
Reuse of Former Military Bases, the 
result of 17 years of community economic 
adjustment experience with 75 sites is 
summarized as follows: 


A total of 78,765 civilian jobs has been 
generated on the 75 former Defense 
facilities as of February 1977 replacing 
the loss of 68,800 DOD civilian or 
contractor jobs. Industrial parks had 
been established at 47 of the former 
bases; three others were being operated 
as private sector industrial plants. Thirty- 
one of the former bases were being used 
as municipal or general aviation airports. 
Seven four-year colleges and 26 post- 
secondary vocational-technical institutes 
had been established at the former bases 
with 52,512 students. Another 4,215 
secondary vo-tech students and 5,309 
trainees were also receiving education 
and training at the former Defense bases. 
The experience of the previously impacted 
communities demonstrates that former 
Defense bases do have a significant 
civilian reuse potential when 

properly planned and redeveloped. 


The Future 


The foregoing does not state, nor is it 
intended to imply that all communities 


have made satisfactory adjustments, nor 
have all the satisfactory adjustments been 
painless. Nevertheless, there is a message 
therein. Base closings/reductions do not 
always or even usually have catastrophic 
consequences for nearby communities. 
The recent, much more muted, 
community responses to the 
announcements that 85 bases were 
candidates for realignment, compared to 
responses to previous realignment 
announcements, seems to indicate that the 
message has been received. 


For the next round of realignments,® the 
Federal response mechanism has been 
honed. President Carter, in the foreword 
of a DOD publication Communities in 
Transition, points out that: 


. . .We undertook a thorough analysis of 
Defense adjustment activities early in my 
Administration. As a result of that 
analysis, the Economic Adjustment 
Committee, a Cabinet-level group 
chaired by the Secretary of Defense, was 
reaffirmed and strengthened. The 
Executive Order (12049) that I issued on 
March 27, 1978, reinforced and 
expanded the role of the Committee in 
marshaling Federal resources, assessing 
economic impacts, cutting red tape and, 
in general, helping economically 
threatened communities help themselves. 


The President concludes: While I remain 
firmly committed to cutting unnecessary 
Defense costs, | am equally sensitive to 
the special responsibilities we bear with 
regard to the communities and people 
that are directly affected by those cuts. 


Mr. Manheimer is in the Program 
Coordination Division/Office of Com- 
munity Planning and Program Coordina- 
tion in the Office of HUD’ s Assistant 
Secretary for Community Planning and 
Development. 


© Two or more years might pass between the 
proposal to accomplish a major base closing/ 
reduction and the final decision. 





Notebook 


HUD?’s Office of Fair Housing and Equal Opportunity is 
continuing to sponsor legal seminars for attorneys 
interested in the field of fair housing litigation. Title VIII of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1968, the Federal Fair Housing Law, 
contains two remedial provisions permitting private persons to 
enforce its substantive prohibitions. The complainant may seek 
an administrative remedy by filing a complaint with the HUD 
Secretary, who is empowered under Section 810 of the Act to 
receive and investigate complaints regarding discriminatory 
housing practices. Under Section 812, the complainant may 
bring an action in court within 180 days after the alleged 
discriminatory act occurred. Section 812 does not require the 
complainant to seek an administrative remedy before filing suit 
in Federal court. The Seminar series has been planned to 
provide attorneys with the basic information and tools to 
represent parties to fair housing actions. 


This year’s Seminar will explore the impact of the Equal 
Credit Opportunity Act of 1974, as amended, as related to 
nondiscriminatory policies in housing and lending. Section 
706 of the Equal Credit Opportunity Act also allows an 
aggrieved person to file suit in the appropriate U.S. District 
Court. We have, therefore, solicited the participation of 
bankers, lending institutions and the Federal Financial 
Regulatory Agencies. 


An interim report on HUD’s Urban Homesteading program 
shows that the program helps stabilize deteriorating 
neighborhoods and encourages homeowners in areas where 
homesteading is occurring to improve their own property. 
These are among findings discussed in the recently published 
Second Annual Report on the Urban Homesteading 
Demonstration Program initiated by HUD in 1975 to test and 
evaluate the homesteading concept. The report, prepared by 
HUD’s Office of Policy Development and Research, can be 
obtained by writing: Division of Product Dissemination and 
Transfer, Office of Policy Development and Research, U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Development, Wash., D.C. 
20410. 


A HUD grant to Suburban Action Institute has initiated a 
search for workable, effective, innovative methods for 
increasing the supply of lower-income suburban housing. 
The 18-month study will begin with a search of the literature in 
the field and a catalog of experience with suburban lower- 
income housing programs in operation around the Nation. 
Inquiries regarding the study should be addresed to: Veronica. 
Whitaker, Suburban Action Institute, 257 Park Ave. South, 
New York, N.Y. 10010. 


A 14-member task force to study the relationship between 
the National Endowment for the Arts and local community 
arts groups in the country was appointed recently, according 
to the Endowment. It is reported that members of the Task 
Force are being asked to review the programmatic 
relationships between the Endowment and local arts 
organizations and agencies and to recommend an overall 
Endowment policy for community-based programs to the 
Chairman of the Endowment and the National Council on the 
Arts, the Endowment’s advisory body. 


Community Association Law Reporter, published by 
Community Associations Institute, notes that the past 
couple of years have seen increasing instances of major 
revisions by State legislatures to their State condominium 
legislation. Such legislative activity poses the issue of the 
extent to which new laws will apply to condominiums created 
and owned under prior statutory provisions. It is reported that, 
in some instances, severe problems have occurred. 


In a 1976 resolution the United Nations General Assembly 
proclaimed 1979 as a year for all children and urged 
governments “‘to expand their efforts at the national 
community levels to provide lasting improvements in the 
well-being of their children — with special attention to those 
in the most vulnerable and, particularly, disadvantaged 
groups.’’ For more information about the International Year of 
the Child (IYC), write or call the National Commission on the 
International Year of the Child, 1979, 726 Jackson Pl., N.W., 
Wash., D.C. 20506 or telephone (202) 456-6672. 


According to the Housing Authority of the City of Terre 
Haute, it is the only Indiana Housing Authority to own and 
operate child care centers. The first of two facilities opened 
in 1976 is funded through the Indiana Office of Social 
Services — Interdepartmental Board for the Coordination of 
Human Service Programs through its Title XX Program. 


The second Child Development Center operated by the 
housing authority is located in the Section 8 New Construction 
housing facility for the elderly and disabled; it is an infant- 
toddler center which is also partially funded by Title XX. The 
Margaret Avenue Child Care Center has recently been 
informed that it is one of five educational programs across the 
State to receive a grant for the development of a demonstration 
program through the Indiana Nutrition Education and Training 
Program. 
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Minnesota — Where 
the Grassroots 
Approach Works 


by Vicki Itzkowitz 


The Carter administration’s support of a 
number of new programs and pieces of 
legislation testifies to increasing national 
interest in neighborhood revitalization. 


The State of Minnesota not only strongly 
supports these trends in neighborhood re- 
vitalization but, in fact, began its own 
supportive program before the national 
agencies began to implement Federal 
community development policy. 


Beginning of Effort 


The first legislation providing Minnesota 
State funds to support community-based 
efforts to plan and realize needed eco- 
nomic development was passed nearly 


four years ago. Appropriately, the legisla- 


tion came into being as a response to a 
need voiced by one struggling but dedi- 
cated neighborhood organization, South- 
side Community Enterprises. 


The Southside is a 526-square block area 
in Minnesota that has the highest concen- 


tration of American Indians in the Twin 
Cities. Housing is, for the most part, sub- 
standard, and unemployment is very high. 


In fact, half of the unemployed residents of 


Minneapolis live in this neighborhood. 
The closing of a tractor plant located in the 
area and the subsequent loss of many jobs 
emphasized the commitment of a local ad- 
vocacy group to industrial development. 
The group incorporated itself in 1974 and 
used a grant from the Federal Model Cities 
program for staffing and for a small ven- 
ture capital fund. 


The new community group could not find 
continued Federal support in 1975, how- 
ever, and turned to its State representative, 
Linda Berglin, who became an early sup- 
porter of the need for State legislation to 
aid community-based groups like South- 
side. That first year the State funds were 
appropriated by six sentences tacked onto 
an appropriation for another State assis- 
tance program. The following year, a 
number of State representatives, South- 
side Enterprises and other interested 
though inexperienced groups from around 
the State were successful in persuading the 
legislature to secure the pilot program by 
passing the Community Development 
Corporations (CDC) Amendment. 


Philosophy Behind the Legislation 


In establishing the Community Develop- 
ment Corporations program, the Minne- 
sota legislature recognized that poverty is 
not the problem of poor individuals; it is 
the problem of a poor community that can- 
not help its residents prosper. Though the 
statewide population under the Federal 
poverty line is only 7.3 percent, there are 
pockets of poverty existing where more 
than one in four people are below the 
poverty line and where area deterioration 
is a continuing and escalating problem. 


The key long term solution for these areas 
is development, not welfare. The goal of 
community development is to create and 
improve economic, and local resources. 


Because the State already had several 
agencies dealing with housing and social 
welfare needs, the legislature decided to 
give priority in funding to Community 
Development Corporations emphasizing 
economic development. 


This emphasis on economic development 
is reflected in the grant selection criteria of 
the CDC program. Applications are con- 
sidered with respect to their: potential for 
creation of employment opportunities; 
maximization of profits; short term eco- 
nomic impact on the community; and 
effect on the community’s ability to secure 
funds from other sources. 
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DE ee ER reese eer one raem mer ere icarsart es: 
Eligibility Criteria 


To insure that the philosophy behind the 
program is fulfilled, the legislation re- 
quires a Community Development Corpo 
ration to meet certain criteria in order to be 
eligible to receive a State grant. 

@ The corporation must be nonprofit. 

@ It must designate a specific geographic 
community in which to work. At least 10 
percent of the population within the com- 
munity must have an income below the 
poverty level (as established by the United 
States Community Service Admini- 
stration). 

@ Only residents of the community may 
have a vote in the corporation. 

@ The board of directors of the corporation 
must have between 15 and 30 members, 
and 60 percent of the directors must have 
incomes below poverty level. The remain- 
ing directors may be members of the busi- 
ness and financial community and the 
community at large. 

@ Whenever possible, the corporation 
must hire low-income community resi- 
dents to fill nonmanagerial and nonprofes- 
sional positions. 


Eligible Community Development Corpo- 
rations may apply for grants for planning 
activities and/or business ventures. Plan- 


ning grants may be used for organizational 
development, comprehensive economic 
development planning for the area, train- 
ing of corporation directors, or develop- 
ment of venture grant or operating fund 
proposals. Venture grants may be used for 
establishing a new business, assisting an 
existing business, purchasing partial or 
full ownership of a business or developing 
resources or facilities necessary to estab- 
lish a business. 


Program Implementation 


The CDC program is administered 
through the Area and Community Devel- 
opment Division of the Minnesota De- 
partment of Economic Development. In 
addition to the CDC program, the divi- 
sion administers three other financial 
assistance programs: the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration Loan Program for 
the development of new diversified indus- 
try; the Technical Assistance Fund for job 
development through marketing, manu- 
facturing and other technical studies and 
assistance, and the ‘‘304’’ Program of 
the Federal Economic Development 
Administration for business development 
projects. All these programs are valuable 
aids in stimulating growth, creating jobs 
and in broad terms, helping the State meet 
its economic development goals. Occa- 


sionally funds from these programs are 
used to support community-initiated 
projects, as in the Technical Assistance 
Fund grant to the North Side Community 
Development Corporation in Minneapolis 
to develop a land-use and marketing strat- 
egy for the North Side. For the most part, 
however, recipients of aid from these 
three assistance programs have been pri- 
vate businesses and local governments. 


The Community Development Corpora- 
tion program stands out because, as 
Vicky Davis, who administers the pro- 
gram, says, “‘It is the only program where 
only nonprofit community groups in 
poverty areas can apply for support. 
Though the CDC program is just one 
important working component of the 
whole division, it does legitimately meet 
a need that hadn't been addressed by State 
government before. The CDC legislation 
is unique in making communities and the 
State partners in solving the problems of 
poverty areas.” 

Just how does this partnership work? 

The program calls for a five-stage review 
procedure before a grant proposal can be 


approved for funding. A CDC proposal is 
submitted to Davis, who gives it a pre- 
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liminary review. She responds to the 
corporation, indicating areas of noncom- 
pliance with the legislative criteria, omis- 
sions and inconsistencies. The CDC may 
then rework the proposal to remove the 
objections. After this first stage, all pro- 
posals are submitted to a statewide com- 
mittee selected each year by the Depart- 
ment of Economic Development to in- 
clude members with a variety of back- 
grounds in the public and private sectors. 
Economic development specialists, offi- 
cials in regional and State government 
and members of the business and finan- 
cial communities are all represented. Ina 
concentrated two-day session, members 
of this advisory committee comment on 
and rank the grant proposals under study. 
In addition to review by this committee, 
each proposal is reviewed by the Regional 
Development Commission (RDC) in the 
CDC’s area. (The State of Minnesota has 
established 11 RDC’s, each responsible for 
comprehensive planning in its region. ) 
The responses of both reviews are used, 
in the fourth stage, by the Department of 
Economic Development to arrive at a 
recommendation for action on the grant 
proposals. The department’s recommen- 
dations are then submitted for final 
approval to the Executive Committee, 
made up of the six chief elected officials 
in the State. 


Program Performance 


Performance under the program has been 
generally highly satisfactory. Careful 
monitoring shows no mismanagement of 
program funds. Indeed, the community 
organizations have handled their projects 
with professional expertise. The track 
record, as far as number of jobs generated 
and additional sources of funds 
leveraged, is in many cases quite impres- 
sive. ‘*“*The CDC’s have shown themselves 
to be worthy of the responsibility of con- 
trolling their neighborhood destiny,”’ 
Davis commented recently. *‘The State 
has been rewarded for giving people the 
chance to be responsive in a responsible 
way.” 


Perhaps the best way to see the range and 
diversity of the program is to examine 
how a few Community Development 
Corporations have used the State’s grant 
support. 


HELP Development Corporation 


The HELP (Help Encourage Local Prog- 
ress) Development Corporation was 
formed in 1971 to combat problems in the 
Summit/University community in St. 
Paul. This neighborhood represents the 
largest concentration of minorities in the 
State. Almost half of the total population 
of 22,000 are members of minority 
groups. With a median family income of 
$6,826 (compared to $12,000 citywide), 
the Summit/University area accounts for 
more than a third of the welfare cases in 
the county. The unemployment rate is 15 
percent, three times the city percentage. 
Initially funded by HUD’s Model Cities 
program, HELP is the only Community 
Development Corporation in St. Paul. 
**We were a pioneer in community eco- 
nomic development in this city,”’ says 
Booker T. Parker, founder and executive 
director. HELP’s initial efforts concen- 
trated on the development of community 
businesses. Seed capital was provided to 
27 businesses; twelve are still operating, 
employing 53 people. 


**But we realized that we would have to 
do something to create a larger impact to 
stem the tide of erosion,’’ Parker recalls. 
That decision resulted in plans for the 
development of a $3.2 million, 80,000 
sq. ft. enclosed shopping mall. With a 
$500,000 Community Development 
Block Grant (CDBG), HELP persuaded 
seven local banks to invest $1.5 million in 
the Unidale Mall, the largest private in- 
vestment in the community in 15 years. 


‘*However, just as we demonstrated what 
the CDBG program could do, the money 
ran out. Without the State Community 
Development Corporations program we 
would be in trouble,”’ Parker states. 


HELP has received two grant packages 
from the State program. In March of 
1978, it received a $40,300 administra- 
tion grant to help cover operational ex- 
penses and a $50,000 venture grant to 
provide equity investment in a fast food 
franchise. 

The Unidale Mall, owned by a subsidiary 
of HELP, opened in November 1978. It is 
now leased to more than 20 businesses. 


Region II Development Corporation 


The area served by the Region II Devel- 
opment Corporation comprises five coun- 
ties located in the northern part of the 
State. The terrain, which is hilly with 
light soil, includes forest and open water 
areas. There are two Indian reservations, 
White Earth and Red Lake, in the region, 
and their residents help account for the 
area’s very high unemployment rate, 
close to 50 percent on the reservations. 
Tourism is the region’s biggest economic 
base, causing seasonal unemployment. 
Lack of industry and an unpromising 
agricultural situation help make this one 
of the largest poverty pockets in the State. 


Region II Community Development 
Corporation recently separated itself from 
another CDC, Midwest Minnesota, which 
covered an even larger area. Midwest 
Minnesota had been receiving Federal 
funding, but Jim Bingham, formerly with 
Midwest and now founder and executive 
director of Region II, never believed that 
Washington, 1,500 miles away, could 
respond as effectively and sensitively as 
the State to his community’s needs. **The 
working relationship we now have with 
the State is so very different,’’ he com- 
ments. *“They have been supportive of 
Region II from the very beginning.”’ 


In the first round of State CDC grants, in 
July 1976, Midwest Minnesota received a 
$25,000 planning grani to organize a 
CDC in Region II and a $75,000 venture 
grant to provide a portion of the capital 
needed to start a cattle ranch on the White 
Earth Reservation. In September 1978, 
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Region II received a $32,000 administra- 
tion grant to implement its transition to an 
operational CDC. 


The White Earth cattle ranch, which is 
now within the Region II area, has been 
operating according to planned projec- 
tions. The original State grant of $75,000 
has been used to leverage more than 
$500,000 from other sources. New 
machinery has been purchased, many 
miles of fencing have been put up and the 
herd is growing. Bingham believes that 
the cattle ranch is already becoming a 
significant force in White Earth develop- 
ment. Profits from the ranch will enable 
residents to buy back reservation land, 
most of which is now owned by whites. 
**Community support is based on the 
ability to show that CDC is not another 
‘give-away’ program,’’ Bingham says. 


Though very proud of the growth of the 
cattle ranch, Region II has a number of 
other plans for community development. 
‘*Since shipping to and from the Twin 
Cities is costly,”’ comments Bingham, 
**we are trying to plan business around 
resources that are native to our area. And 
since unemployment is our main prob- 
lem, we are looking to create jobs by 
developing labor intensive businesses. 
But our first task is to insure that Region 
II can become a financially competent 
planning and development organization. | 
have nothing but praise for the State's 
willingness to support our efforts to 
develop autonomy.” 


West Bank Community Development 
Corporation 


The Minneapolis neighborhood served by 
the West Bank Community Development 
Corporation lies along the Mississippi 
River and close to the University of 
Minnesota. More than a third of the area’s 
residents are students, 10 percent are 
members of minority groups and 10 per- 
cent are elderly. One half of the popula- 
tion has a yearly income of less than 
$5,000. Half of the 6,500 residents live in 


the recently developed Cedar Square 
West high rise complex, and half live in 
two- and three-story, old, wood-frame 
housing. Most of the low-rise housing is 
in deteriorating condition, though ap- 
proximately half could be rehabilitated. 
Almost none of the property is owner- 
occupied. 


The West Bank, organized in response to 
urban renewal plans of the late sixties, 
was incorporated in March 1975, anda 
year later, it received one of the first 
grants under the new State program. A 
$32,000 planning grant was used to cover 
operational expenses, and a $30,000 ven- 
ture grant was used to form a full-service, 
cooperatively owned and operated 
grocery store in the neighborhood. The 
more than 6,000 residents of the area had 
no full-service grocery store within walk- 
ing distance. This was a special hardship 
for the many elderly people in the high- 
rise complex. In addition to creating 11 
new jobs, the West Bank Co-op, the 
largest in the city, has provided a badly 
needed service to the community. The 
CDC was able to use its State grant to 
help the Co-op leverage more than 
$70,000 in support from the City of 
Minneapolis and a $45,000 bank loan. 


In September 1978, the West Bank CDC 
received a $46,000 administration grant 
to cover its operational expenses as it 
works to develop an overall commercial 
development plan for the area. Program 
Coordinator Ann Waterhouse reports that 
the plan will include proposals for several 
business ventures that she is confident will 
attract other venture capital sources. 


For the last two years, the appropriation 
to the CDC program has been $250,000 
per year. It is believed that an increased 
appropriation will be needed in the future 
in order to add to department staff so that 
technical assistance services can be pro- 
vided on a one-to-one basis in areas 
where CDC’s lack experience and exper- 
tise. In addition, there is a need to fund 
more proposals. This past year there were 


requests for three times as much grant 
money as was available, and several 
worthy proposals could not be fully 
funded. Region II, for example, had 
submitted an excellent business venture 
proposal. Everyone on the State review 
committee believed the project would be 
profitable, but, because the CDC had 
other funding options it could pursue, it 
was felt that this venture had to be passed 
over in favor of another that had no alter- 
native options. As the number of CDC's 
in the State continues to increase, it is 
hoped that sufficient funds be available to 
encourage needed community-based eco- 
nomic development. 


General Impact of the Program 


Despite some suggested revisions in the 
CDC Program, division staff are pleased 
with the impact of the CDC program in 
the four years since its creation. Their 
program evaluation highlights several 
factors that indicate the goals of the origi- 
nal legislation are being fulfilled. 


The membership of the CDC's shows 
grassroots participation. Some CDC’s 
have memberships of 200-300 commu- 
nity residents. 


State funds have been successful in 
leveraging larger sums of money from the 
public and private sectors. 

Nearly 300 jobs have been created since 
the first grants were given in 1976. 


Needed economic planning has been 
accomplished for the pockets of poverty 
that are often overlooked by all levels of 
government. 


‘*Our experience with the CDC program 
so far,’ says Davis, **makes us feel that 
other States should give consideration to 
legislation supporting community-based 
organizations and not leave their fate to 
Federal agencies operating outside the 
State.”” 

Ms. Itzkowitz, a free lancer, wrote this 
story in cooperation with the Minnesota 
Department of Economic Development. 
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or How to Rebuild a Fading Center 
City Retail Section into an Exuberant, 
Healthy and Exciting Place to Shop 


Challenge! 


by Murray Raphel 


‘First of all, ma retailer who lives in 


the City,’’ says Murray Raphel when 
ys Murray 
asked about his resume. 


That's true. He is a retailer. And he does 
live in his city — Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 


And he knows the problems of retailing. 
He began with his brother-in-law, Milton 
Gordon and their wives with a small busi- 
ness in 1950 doing an annual volume of 
$16,000. Today that has developed into 
Gordon’ s Alley, New Jersey’ s first pedes- 
trian mall with a multimillion dollar busi- 
ness, 35 shops and more than 100 
employees. 


He knows how to deal with politicians be- 
cause he was one — elected as the head of 
Atlantic County government in 1975. 


He takes his merchandising, retailing and 
motivational knowledge to speaking en- 
gagements throughout the country work- 
ing as a writer and consultant for Bank 
Marketing Association, Food Marketing 
Institute and the National Urban Devel- 
opment Services Corporation with whom 
he helps with the rehabilitation of busi- 
ness sections in downtowns and neighbor- 
hoods of cities. 


How he developed Gordon's Alley into a 
quality shopping center ina city with a 
declining population, double-digit un- 
employment ina no-growth situa- 

tion — five years before the passage of 
casino gambling — is the subject of this 
story. 





Murray Raphel 


Imagine you own a store in the city. 


Someone suggests you enlarge your 
present business and gives you the fol- 
lowing set of facts to help you make a 
‘*yes or “‘no”’ decision. 


@ The land right next to you, once hous- 
ing hundreds of families, is leveled with 
Urban Renewal funds. Nearly 80 acres 
have been empty for six years. There are 
no prospects of anyone building. 

@ The population of the community is on 
a continuing drastic decline. 

@ The poorest and most rundown housing 
of the city surrounds your business. 

@ The unemployment rate averages 20 
percent. 

@ The per capita income is among the 
lowest in the State. 


Challenge! 


@ The central business district is decay- 
ing and your fellow merchants have 
moved — or plan to move — ten miles 
away to anew suburban shopping center. 
@ Nearly one-third of the population is 
over 60 years of age (second highest per- 
centage in the U.S.) And your main busi- 
ness is selling children’s wear! 


Would you (choose one): 

A. Enlarge your business where you are. 
B. Run, don’t walk to that suburban 
shopping center. 

C. Close the door forever and ask the last 
person that leaves town to turn out the 
lights. 


We decided to stay (check **A’’) and 
build a quality shopping center in our 
location. 


It worked. And this was four years before 
the passage — or even thoughts — of 
Casino gambling. 


How and why it worked — using private 
funds — is the story of Gordon’s Alley, 
New Jersey’s first pedestrian mall. 


It is the story of recycling old buildings, 
creating a new environment and attracting 
consumers back to the city. 


The Beginning 


The story begins in 1973. Our store 
Gordon’s was celebrating its 25th year 
doing business in the same stand in the 
same city. But we were faced with a 
dilemma. We felt we had reached the 
limit of our potential sales volume within 
our existing location. 


We had to make one of three decisions: 

1. Go to a shopping center. 

2. Build our own strip shopping area on a 
major highway. 

3. Buy more property and enlarge our 
existing plant, offering more reasons for 
more people to come and shop. 


First we visited shopping centers. The 
rental agents were persuasive, kind, 
encouraging. But we decided we would 
be forever known as “‘the store down the 
hallway around the corner next to the 
peanut shop.”’ The years spent in estab- 
lishing our identity would be lost. 


We next considered a strip shopping cen- 
ter. But that put us out in the suburbs 
again. And we believe in the Cities. Our 
philosophy for a generation is one of 
encouraging others to invest in the City — 
politically, morally and financially. We 
live in the City. We believe the excite- 
ment of retailing only truly exists in cities 
with their marvelous heterogeneous popu- 
lation mix. It is true in New York City, 
Los Angeles, Boston, New Orleans, 
London, Paris. . . or Atlantic City. 


We heard about the concept of Ghiaridelli 
Square in San Francisco and the recycling 
of deserted chocolate factory brick build- 
ings into a viable shopping area. We 
visited there and became enthusiastic. 


If they could do it, could we? 


We went to Larimer Square in Denver 
and discovered how one woman’s deter- 
mination changed the Bowery-run-down 
area of the city into a healthy, exciting 
business district. 


If she could do it, could we? 

In our home town, Atlantic City? 
Why not? 

Five-Year Plan 


We returned with a five-year plan. We 
began by purchasing an adjacent property 
that housed five stories and six apart- 
ments. The owners were most eager to 
sell. Property values were deteriorating so 
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rapidly it was reaching the point where 
the prudent investors might simply walk 
away from their buildings and leave them 
to the City in lieu of taxes. 


We began to create a **new look’’ by 
planting trees along Atlantic Avenue, the 
main shopping street fronting our prop- 
erty. We installed gas lights. We ripped 
up the concrete sidewalks and put in 
brick. We called ourselves the *“‘new”’ 
biock in town. 


This ‘‘new look’’ gave us a reason to 
attract the tenants for our recently-bought 
five empty stores. One by one they 

came — out of curiosity, low rent or the 
opportunity to be next door to one of the 
few remaining large volume retailers in 
town. 


We then decided to enlarge our own main 
building in the rear. This was important 
because our small parking lot was a few 
steps from the back of the store. This new 
addition would enable the customer to 
park and almost immediately walk into 
our shops. 


While working on this new two-story 
addition, a local State legislator came to 
see us with information about a new State 
law enabling communities to create 
**pedestrian malls.’’ This meant, with 
city approval, we could close Presby- 
terian Avenue, the narrow alley dividing 
our properties. No more zip-through taxis 
or cars seeking short cuts. We would 
create a pedestrian walkway. 

The City fathers agreed. We had the first 
‘pedestrian mall’’ in New Jersey. 


Since the name of our store was Gor- 
don’s — we called this new nine-store 
shopping area ‘‘Gordon’s Alley — 


another first for Atlantic City, that had 
streets, avenues, places but only ONE 
Alley. . . ours! 


The reaction of the Press was immediate 
and exuberant. It was the classic man- 
bites-dog story. If a new shopping area 
opened it must be in the suburbs, right? 
Wrong! The opening of Gordon’s Alley — 
in the middle of the city — made front 
page local news, the Associated Press 
wire and a story in The New York Times! 


Contrast this reception with the opening 
of a multimillion dollar department store 
in that nearby shopping center a few 
months later: a small notice in the back of 
the paper. 


People came to the Alley initially because 
of curiosity. But we had to make sure 
they enjoyed our product and would not 
only return — but bring their friends. 


We knew from the beginning to create as 
many different stores as possible. There 
had to be an effective merchandising mix. 
To have a nine-store shopping area with 
six women’s shops — or too many of any 
one category — would be self-defeating. 
Each store must stand on its own and 
create its own reason for being. 


We soon realized nine stores alone could 
not create continuous excitement. We 
remembered a phrase from friend Vrest 
Orton, owner of the Original Vermont 
Country Store in Weston, Vermont, and 
successful mail order merchant. When he 
writes the copy for his catalogue he says, 
‘*T make sure the story isn’t better than 
the store.’’ By promising too much, he 
says, you will wind up disappointing the 
customer. 


This was exactly our position. How many 
times could we promote an exciting 


shopping experience. . . 
stores? 


with only nine 


Soon adjacent property of six row houses 
became available. We immediately took 
an option on the six, promising settlement 
in 90 days. We then began an intensive 
campaign to find six new store owners for 
the houses. On the 89th day we had re- 
sold the houses to six different 

people — each believing in this new 
project we were putting together in 
downtown Atlantic City. 


We had our own check list when potential 
store owners would approach us about 
opening in the Alley. Most developers 
begin by asking for a financial statement 
and **‘How much money do you have?”’ 


Our list of ten questions included that 
phrase as the LAST question. 


The first one was: What do you think of 
Atlantic City? If they did not answer ina 
positive manner and saw the same 
potential we did, we discouraged them 
from opening. For to begin with a nega- 
tive attitude is to invite failure. 


The second question: Why should I come 
to shop with you when you open? 


If you were opening a men’s shop, there 
are ten other men’s shops in town. What 
made yours different, unusual, makes me 
want to come-and-shop? 


Fortunately, each of the six owners was a 
creative and eager-to-succeed business- 
man or woman. 


Adjacent to the six houses was a huge 
parking area of which our parking lot was 
only a third. We needed the rest for future 
growth. 
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We went to the bank and explained the 
need for the increased parking. They 
agreed and refinanced our total mortgage 


to include enough dollars for the purchase 
of the total parking area. 


Now, the nine original stores numbered 
fifteen with a large parking lot. 


Next, a 22,000-square-foot concrete 
garage owned by our bank and contiguous 
to our property became available for sale. 
The bank again redrafted the mortgage to 
include this building. We purchased this 
new area with two partners — the major 
tenant, a stationery store, and our archi- 
tect, Martin Blumberg. His creative 
talents and sense of aesthetics created the 
original shopping environment for the 
Alley. And he continues to watch and 
approve so that future construction con- 
forms to his original plan. 


We converted the big garage (which we 
call The Garage) into open adjacent shops 
with no walls. 


Now there were 25 stores. 


Today, by squeezing and consolidating 
space, the Alley has 35 shops including a 
mini-theatre and three restaurants (one 
selected among the top ten in the State). 


Sales volume increased from the 
$800,000 when we first began in August 
1973 to a near $4 million aggregate 
today. Employees jumped from 20 when 
we opened to more than 100 today. 


Most of all, with the first casino in the 
East open only a block away, the Alley is 
the place-to-go and thing-to-do in 
Atlantic City. It is on the **must-see”’ list 
for travel agents, the City’s convention 
bureau and local hotels. 


But the casino-related success merely im- 


proved upon and added to the success al- 
ready established. 


How about your Hometown? 


Can other business areas in other cities 
build their own *‘Gordon’s Alley?” 


Yes. 


For rare is the community that has the 
same set of overwhelming negative cir- 
cumstances we had. 


If you decide to start there are certain rules 
to follow. Here’s a group of seven to start: 
1. Have a good major tenant — The 
main store must be a store people know. 
It has more dollars to spend on advertis- 
ing and promotion and will set the mood, 
tone and begin to establish the total phi- 
losophy of your area. 

2. Create your own environment — It 
iaust be physically attractive. Customers 
enjoy shopping in pleasant surroundings. 
Work with your architect on trees, 
shrubs, brick, stone, paveways, walk- 
ways, interesting woods, some sculpture 
if possible. And if you have running 
water in fountains or waterfalls you have 
instant tranquility and can establish an *‘I- 
want-to-shop-there mood.’ 

3. A good merchandising mix — Dif- 
ferent stores for different people to shop. 
Each store brings its strength to the 
whole. Each store is an additional reason 
for shopping. 

4. Establish security — Many suburban 
shoppers still are *‘afraid’’ to come back 
to the city. Having your own security 
helps. The malls do. And you have the 
added plus of the quick-responding local 
police force. 

5. Good restaurants — People may shop 
once a week. Or a couple times a season. 


But they eat every day. In your city or 
neighborhood you have a high concentra- 
tion of office workers and professional 
people. They, in turn, bring others to the 
City for their services. Creating a good 
place to eat brings daily traffic which 
spends part of its time browsing and look- 
ing through your shops. 

6. Create an identity — Who are you? 
Does anybody know? Does anybody 
care? We have long espoused the belief 
that stores are like people. Each has its 
own story to tell and its individual iden- 
tity. What do people think of when they 
think of your store? We decided, in the 
beginning, the identity of Gordon’s Alley 
is fashion, quality, service and *‘shop- 
ping-is-fun.’’ Every ad, every promotion, 
every news release is an investment in 


that philosophy. 


The final results? It is true when a section 
of the business community deteriorates, 
the disease affects the neighborhood. It 
also is true in reverse. 


The growth, success and waiting list for 
Alley shops prompted other areas of our 
downtown to begin interior and exterior 
renovations and major facelifting. Devel- 
opers purchased a large apartment house 
in the Alley and are converting it into 
major offices and retail stores in what is 
now the most desirable shopping section 
in the City. 


The ultimate compliment, however, came 
in January 1977 when the City passed an 
amendment to the original 1972 Ordi- 
nance that created the pedestrian mall. In 
recognition of the work, revitalization, 
maintaining ratables and creation of jobs, 
the City amended the original ordinance 
so that Presbyterian Avenue, the little 
street in the middle of the shopping area is 
now officially and forever known 

as. . . . ‘‘Gordon’s Alley.”’ 
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Fair Housing Laws — What’s the Story in Miami? 


eS a Ae Okay 


Plans to revitalize downtown Miami are 
Super-Bowl big — a super sports arena, a 
super convention center, a super 40-story, 
tallest-yet building complex, all to be 
added to the already existing super New 
World Center, Miami-Dade Junior 
College’s downtown campus. 


But is super-big, super-better? And what 
eCOM nie eo meat clco Miller Tm On tile 
eae) mTOR MCR meoie elas 


‘*] don’t see or hear about any housing 
plans for people and children to live and 
Chum otto eee eee em ea here) 
recent Community Housing Resources 
Board (CHRB) seminar in Miami. Pat 
Tamillo, executive vice president of the 
United Teachers of Dade, pointed out that 
Noe ao caeoliae eOcem mine) 
city; suburban residents were demanding 
new schools; and, nationwide, there was a 
political push for tuition tax credit 
signalling ‘‘the beginning of the end of the 
75 years of the public education systems. 


**Urban sprawl is what you get,”’ said 
EVO tomy Nee RCoe On emmanuel 


affluent — who are usually white — put 
Cie reem Moo mion ho Mae Tem Olas 
income people, who are usually 
minorities. But the rude awakening when 
you move to your suburban utopia, with 
lower taxes, is that the need for public 
services is not eliminated.”’ 


According to the local HUD official, 
people in Dade cannot buy homes — for 
eee Cm Ur Be Ore Ce Nee 
‘*Current discrimination complaints,” he 
said, mainly center on purchases of 
condominiums and apartment rentals in 
the central city. If you have the credit 
rating for a mortgage, you can buy a 
single-family residence. Dade is more 
progressive than Broward and Palm Beach 
County in that respect — but that doesn’t 


mean that there is no discrimination here.”’ 


UO omar em On Tet m aes 
president of the largest real estate 
company in South Florida, told of the 
experiences of real estate sales people who 
were taken to jail by local police while 
‘*showing’’ a home because they did not 
have a ‘‘work permit’’ to be in the 
community. **The result is that our 
employees won't show certain property,’ 


he said. However, the real estate 
executive, Jack Faria of The Keyes 
Company, saw ‘‘some progress’’ from the 
time of the ordinance prohibiting ‘‘For 
Sale’’ signs on property (Miami Beach in 
1974).**That was overturned,’ ’said Faria. 


The CHRB seminar panelists were 
Tornillo; Dr. Hollis Price, professor of 
economics at the University of Miami; and 
Faria, vice president of the largest real 
estate company in South Florida. Adding 
his observations on the impact of fair 
housing laws in Dade County was Car} 
McCoy, for 16 years the equal opportunity 
specialist with the HUD office in Coral 
Gables. 


Tornillo told the seminar of business 
people, realtors and the general public 
EVexeUL melee OO ORs enl oleae LMT Re) 1 oan WZ 
central city schools targeted for closing 
and the pressure that would come from 
community groups opposing the closings 
at school board hearings. ‘*Closing a 
school,’’ he said, *‘has a devastating 
impact on a community, on its housing. 


**For the past 75 years, the public school 
system has been the vehicle for change in 


——{ 


our country, and Americans look toward 
the schools for improvements in the 
1980’s. Schools have helped bridge the 
wide gulf between various economic 
strata, racial and national groups. 


**As educators, we see the debilitating 


effects of segregated housing on children, ‘: 


and the pressures on children cut the 
impact of the school’s role. Segregated 
housing often is more expensive housing, 
with little in return. It drains families of 
funds, energy and the will to succeed.”’ 


Tornillo appealed to the seminar leaders 
and the audience to commit themselves to 
following the fair housing laws and *‘help 
rid ourselves of the blight which continues 
to fester and polarize and debilitate the 
community.”’ 


In addition to being the spokesman for the 
12,500-member teachers union, he is the 

founder and an officer of UTD Towers, a 

large Section 202 retirement building for 

senior citizens which is highly successful 

and recognized internationally. 


Reinforcing Tornillo’s disdain of white 
flight to suburbia, Dr. Price said that 


*‘urban sprawl means endless duplication 
of government, many political 
jurisdictions performing the same 
service,’ as attested to by Dade’s 26 
municipal governments in addition to the 
Dade County Metropolitan Government. 

‘*In ademocracy,”’ said Dr. Price, 

citizens have a wide choice of where they 

want to reside. We can ‘boogie’ with 
urban sprawl. . . but urban planners will 
need to quantify what the costs will be, and 
that is difficult.’ He cited Cleveland, 

Ohio, as a classic example of the supply 

and demand problem, *‘where there are 

constraints on the growth of services and 
more public demands.”” 


HUD Equal Opportunity Specialist 
McCoy, who is responsible for South 
Florida’s nine-county area, said that the 
Dade County Community Housing 
Resources Board, under the chairmanship 
of Patricia Mellerson, a real estate agent, 
is doing a good job. **This is a voluntary 
job,” said Mellerson, *‘we are sponsoring 
these seminars to educate the public and 
get more support from Washington.”’ 


**But there is still a considerable lack of 


information about the Civil Rights Act of 
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1968, of which the voluntary housing 
agreement is an offshoot,’* said McCoy. 


**In 1979, there is less discrimination in 


Dade County — it is better than it was in 
1968. So that is progress. But the law has 
not reached into the real estate industry 
here in Dade. Most of the people I speak to 
have only a surface knowledge of the 
law.” 


Faria agreed. *‘The law has teeth,”’ he 
said, ‘*but the law must be in the heart of 
the top people in a company.” 


The consensus of the CHRB seminar was 
that it will take more than concrete and 
steel to revitalize Miami. Lack of 
enforcement of the fair housing laws will 
result in the perpetuation of ghettos, which 
breed crime and erode the human spirit. In 
a country which regards its citizens as its 
most valuable commodity, Miami must 
ask itself, **Which come first, the people 
or the buildings?” 


Ms. Grey is a former United Teachers of 
Dade employee. She lives in Miami Beach. 
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A New Source Of 
Recruits for 
Resident 
Management 
Positions 


by Charles J. Ross 


When recently faced with the retirement 
of two of its resident managers and a 
promotion of another, the Housing Au- 
thority of Prince George’s County, 
Maryland, took time to assess its experi- 
ence in using retired persons as resident 
managers in senior citizen housing. 


Management was very much concerned 
with the drop in efficiency of such on-site 
personnel within two years of their 
acceptance of resident manager positions. 
Clearly, management of senior citizen 
housing was and is not the “‘piece of 
cake’’ so many believed it to be. 


Drawbacks Uncovered 


On the part of retirees, it was found prior 
to their retirements that they had often 
placed the residents and the Authority at a 
risk by identifying too closely with the 
resident populations, and had concealed 
or failed to report to management those 
residents in need of closer supervision or 
even unable to continue to care for them- 
selves. Often, too, personal moral judg- 
ment rather than weighed management 
considerations were used in trying to deal 
with tenants and in operating the build- 
ings. In several instances, they had been 
unable to respond in emergencies for 
simple lack of stamina. 


In short, despite the fact that these retirees 
were Caring and otherwise responsible 
individuals, the around-the-clock de- 
mands of the position just ground them 
down. 


After careful consideration, meetings 
were held with Tom Murphy, Ph.D., and 
Charles Levine, Ph.D., of the Institute of 
Urban Studies, University of Maryland, 
to request their assistance in implement- 
ing a program formulated by the Au- 
thority. The result has been a program 
with benefits to everyone, including the 
taxpayer. 


Through the University, graduate stu- 
dents in Urban Studies were recruited into 
a work-study intern program under which 
they receive a stipend and an apartment. 
In turn, they perform the functions 

of resident managers. As a bonus, they 
will be getting one year of quality work 
experience, acquiring and sharpening 
decisionmaking skills, and be exposed to 
a crash course in human and community 
relations not offered elsewhere. 


The residents received loyal, bright, 
imaginative, responsible and responsive 
on-site managers with the requisite 
energy and patience to respond in emer- 
gencies and in family crises. 


The Authority was able to implement a 
method of assisting in the training of 
future administrators of housing with real 
firsthand experience as well as theory. 
Whether they are absorbed into the 
Authority, go to other local agencies, a 
State agency or a Federal agency, they 
will have valuable knowledge. Addi- 
tionally, the Authority receives copies of 
any reports produced during the year on- 
site. 


Taxpayers benefit immediately from sub- 
stantial cost savings and get a more 
rounded, more qualified individual into 
housing administration. 


Though the program has been in effect 
only five months, management of the 
Prince George’s County Housing Au- 
thority is quite pleased. There have been 
no complaints from residents of the three 
senior citizen high-rise buildings; and the 
level of services delivered on-site by staff 
or outside agencies actually seems to have 
risen due to the administrative and coordi- 
native efforts of the program participants. 


Everyone hopes this program will con- 
tinue and would urge other housing agen- 
cies to consider this alternative in their 
operations. 


For a free copy of the program outline, 
write: Dolly Stangel, A.A., Housing 
Authority of Prince George’s County, 
9171 Central Avenue, Capitol Heights, 
Maryland 20027. 


Mr. Ross is Deputy Director of the Hous- 
ing Authority of Prince George’s County, 
Md. He has had 15 years of experience in 
housing, six and a half of which have 
been in public housing. 
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Proposed HUD Budget, Fiscal Year 1980 (October 1, 1979 - September 30, 1980) 





Departmental Totals (Dollars in Millions) 1978 Actual 1979 Estimate 1980 Estimate 


Appropriations $ 10,146.9 $ 10,460.1 $ 11,419. 
Budget Authority 38,000.4 31,112.1 SS, 299. 
Budget Outlays 7,589.5 8,961.8 10,634. 
Appropriations for Subsidized Housing 5,082.0 5,623.3 6,547.4 
Housing Units Eligible for Payment 2,817,582 3,007 ,000 3,237,000 
HUD Housing Starts, Fiscal Year 179,262 212,500 251,000 
Full-Time Employees in Permanent Positions 15,333 16,125 16,175 


5 
ze 


HUD Budget Authority (Dollars in Millions) 

Major Elements 
Annual Contributions—Public Housing $ 31,522.2 $ 30,834.0 $ 26,958.2 
Community Development Grants 3,600.0 3,750.0 3,900.0 
Urban Development Action Grants 400.0 400.0 400.0 
Public Housing Operating Subsidies 685.0 727.0 741.5 
Urban Homesteading (15.0) 20.0 --- 
Elderly and Handicapped 750.0 800.0 800.0 
Comprehensive Planning Assistance 57.0 53.0 40.0 
FHA Fund 552.0 309.9 246.8 
Rehabilitation Loans --- 230.0 130.0 

GNMA 
Targeted Tandem (500.0) 500.0 (500.0) 
Sec. 8 Tandem (1,500.0) (1,500.0) (1,500.0) 

Section 8 Carryover --- — 6,400.0 —238.4 

Other 434.2 =P ao 317.4 


Total $ 38,000.4 $ SERIE) $ 33,295.5 


Budget Outlays (Dollars in Thousands) 

Housing Payments $ 2,920,223 $ 3,588,000 $ 4.404.000 
Community Development Grants 464,267 2,875,000 3.272.000 
Urban Renewal Programs 375,678 280.000 265.000 
Mortgage Insurance Programs 356,764 110,895 34,131 
Special Assistance Functions —54,629 143,912 286,555 
New Communities 98.477 47.488 38,582 
Operating Subsidies 691,329 652,000 720,000 
Research and Technology 50.834 53,300 53.800 
Comprehensive Planning Grants 67,083 59,000 56,000 
Rehabilitation Loans (Sec. 312) 47,176 91,000 125,000 
Urban Development Action Grants --- 44 000 162,000 
Housing for Elderly or Handicapped 176,366 476,000 700,000 
Troubled Projects --- 30,000 78,000 
Emergency Mortgage Purchase 359,778 164,865 125,926 
All Other Outlays 36,142 346,365 313,157 


Net Budget Outlays 7,589,488 8,961,825 10,634,151 


Prepared by Robert Ryan 
HUD Office of Organization and Management Information 
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